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FOREWORD 

It gives me great pleasure to have this opportunity of 
expresBing my appreciation of the work of my young friend, 
Mr. D, R. Mankad, who is already known as the author of 
several admirable papers on Sanskrit dramatic theory and 
practice, and recommending it to all students of Sanskrit 
literature, 

Sanski’it Dramaturgy is one of the many subjects which 
still await general as well as special investigation. The allied 
subject of Sanskrit Poetics has just begun to be syste> 
matically studied, but Dramaturgy and Histrionic Art are 
Bubjeols which are still practically unexplored. As most of the 
original texts were still unknown, uncertain or unavailable, 
very few scholars have hitherto seriously ventured to under- 
take a critical enquiry. In popular books published in India 
and abroad, on the other hand, some wild theories have 
occasionally been set forth without the slightest justification. 
Now that sufficient materials are available, it is necessary 
to make a deeper and more accurate study; and wo can for 
this reason, heartily welcome the fruits of Mr. Mankad’s 
labours presented in the following pages. 

There can hardly be any doubt that the subject itself, 
with a literature going back to several centuries, is deserving 
of careful and detailed strdy. It is not Mr. Mankad’s 
ambition to write an exhaustive account or to make a comp- 
arative study, but he limits himself to the modest object 
of examining critically the Sanskrit dramatic theory which 
directed the evolution of the different dramatic types and 
controlled their technique. He has been able to bring together 
an amount of material from an intensive study of the dram- 
aturgic as well as dramatic texts; and whatever judgment 
may be passed on the conclusions he has drawn, the docume- 
ntary value of his work can hardly bo disputed. Ho has 
wisely eschewed the more tempting course of producing an 
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imposing work, containing bird’s-eye views or sweeping 
generalisations' on the basis of meagre and generally unreli- 
able facts and opinions. He realises that on the pioneer 
invstigator in this comparatively little known field falls the 
more humble but more important duty of a patient and 
conscientious collection of first-hand facts whioli are indeed 
the links without which the ch-in of historical summary 
or even of any kind of generalisation, cannot bo properly 
forged. In the present state of our knowledge it is not 
expected that all the difficulties and obscurities will bo 
solved with absolnto certainty or that all scholars will 
agree with overy statemont m.ade; but the young author, 
with the judgment and insight of more mature years has 
expressed very lucidly what ho has to say, and has exhibited 
not only a thorough familiarity with theory but also a 
complete mastery of details, controlled and ordered by the 
sobriety of true scholarship. It will bo a source of satisfaction 
if his little book, as one of the pioneer contributions on a 
difficult and complicated problem, is able to draw the attention 
of interested scholars and further stimulate research in an 
almost untrodden field- 
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PREFACE 


After the modern revival of Sanskrit studies, Sanskrit 
plays are widely read and studied, but the study of Sanskrit ‘ 
Dramatic tlieory has been most sadly neglected. A detailed 
and critical study of Sanskrit Dramaturgy in all its branches 
is a desideratum. With a view to meet with this want to 
some extent, I have undertaken the publication of this small 
volume. 

In the following pages I have attempted to ascertain 
the nature of the types of Sanskrit Drama as well as 

JW*) in their origin and development. The subject being 
entirely such as has not been studied in modern days, I have 
given full information from the original Sanskrit dramatur- 
gical works. Incidentally, I have ventured to discuss certain 
problems connected with the subject; but the conclusions 
drawn are mere suggestions. And I shall consider myself 
more than amply rewarded for my labours if they will 
stimulate further critical study in this direction. This forms 
only one chapter in the vast study of the Sanskrit Dramatic 
theory, 

I am extremely grateful to Dr. S. K. De of the Dacca 
University for writing the Foreword to the present work and 
for encouraging me in these studies. I am also thankful to 
Prof. B. K. Thakore and Prof. K. H. Dhruva, both of whom 
have made valuable suggestions during the course of my 
studies. 

Department of Sanskrit, 

D. J. Sind College, Karachi. 
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[Following is the list of abbreviations used 
for the works, more frequently quoted during the 
course of this work.] 

NS = Nir. Press. 

AP = sifiJigw (o. 826 AD.) Anandasrama S. 

Abh = <0. 975-1015) GOS. 

DR = (c. 974-995) ed. by Haas 1912 

SP = ?ll'R5RiT5r (o. 1050-1100) as qd. in BP-Introd 
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NI) = ^i^^«i (1093-1175) GOS 
BP = (o. 1175-1260) GOS 

PR = STciTq^JT (o. 1275-1325) ed. by K. P. Triveds 
RS = (o. 1330) Trivandrum S. S 

SD=u\^«r^ (o. 1300-40) ed. by Kane, 1923 
App. E 
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CHAPTER I 
INTnODUGTOItY 




CHAPTEB I 
INTRODUCTORY 


A general study of the extant Sanskrit dramas 
leaves an impression that our Drama "was, as 
it were, still-born. It would seem that from the 
earliest plays of and to the latest dra- 

mas of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
there has been very little advance in its technique. 
The earliest drama known, already shows a form, 
which was crystalised in its structure and even in 
its theme.’ Sanskrit dramatists, as it were, lacked 
in imagination and experimentation. There does 
not appear to have been any bold departure from 
the standard drama, as far as its technique goes. 
Nay more; even the theory, as fixed by SRcl’s *»iasi- 
as early as or most probably earlier 

than his age, presupposes a type of drama which 
has been truly represented by our extant dramas. 
Thus our earliest dramas and our earliest theory 
of Dramatics, both show a form of drama which 
was fully developed and on which there has been 
very little advance. 

Why is this so ? Gan we reasonably believe 
in such a state of things ? We shall try to ans- 
wer these questions during the course of this 

1. Even the published under the name 

of and which appears to be his, shows all the technical 

details as prescribed in the theory known to us. The •’I'vi, 
the the uiSis, the simhis and the set style of the theme — 

all are in perfect harmony with the theory. 
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little volume; but for the present, we shall have 
to collect data for the purpose. In ^ order to 
understand the essential nature of our drama, it 
is necessary that wo should undertake a 
detailed study of all the types of drama as repre- 
sented ill practice and theory. Fortunately for us, 
a work of encyclopaedic nature on this subject, 
has recently been brought to light and published 
in the Gaekwad Oriental Series, under the title of 
Though this work belongs to a very late 
period and though its text, as available, is almost 
a confused mass of inaccuracy, a careful study of 
the work helps us in formulating certain broad 
ideas as to the gradual development of our Drama. 
I shall, therefore, underbake a detailed study of 
the various types of Sanskrit Drama as described 
in our extant draimaturgical texts. 

Our dramaturgists have, it seems, very early, 
distinguished between the art of histrionics 
and the art of dancing or and as some 
of the tj'pe? of our Drama are based on ???? and 
others on it becomes essential for us to 

understand clearly these terms, before we study 
the forms of Drama themselves. 

1. and 

These three terms are very often explained 
in the works on Sanskrit Dramaturgy, but there 
is a divergence of opinion as regards the sense 
attached to them, •tw and Wf arc usually derived 
from the root , while is derived f rom the 
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root If we can ascertain the distinctions, 

if any, between these two roots, it will be easier' 
for us to arrive at the exact senses of the above 
three terms. 

^ and • 

Chronologically, the usage in literature 
shows =3?!;^ to be an earlier root; yet there is a 
difference of opinion about the origin of these 
two roots. It was Weber^ who first pointed out 
that is a prakritisation of There is also a 
view"* , which takes to be a sanskritised root 
from SIS, which according to them, would be the 

2. in his ND, advances another view: (P. 28) 

^BT«Trat l 

swSnfjrrfV fi5f f g^r^mfsiwir: i 

vnft w<ir?vif?r jfizvPar ;t awr 

This view, if correct, may lead ns to derive from 
and so ’t?, will have no place in the evolution of 
But there are other considerations which militate against taking 
’ns as the root for ’nr’i or Jtlost probably, with ..Kills 
sole exception, there is no other attempt known to derive nrzjf 
from niz . For lengthening of the vowel there is the 
grapemarian’s sanction, as the roots with penultimate short 
vowel do so in forming Potential Participles. But apart from 
that, there is the sanction of (IV, 3, 129) in deriving 

niHV from Compare also the following: (NSD fol. 28) 

snzv I 

On the whole, then, it seems correct to connect nizv'vyith 

3. A History of Indian Literature, Weber, 3rd edition, P. 197. 

4. This view was expressed in ^5^', a leadingtGujarati mon- 
thly journal, March and May, 1931. 
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original root. But both these views seem to be 
erroneous (that is, if the votaries of the first view 
take 513 to be an original Prakrit root).* /Is is not 
a Prakrit root at all, for it is not used in that 
form anywhere in the Prakrit Literature. Prakrit 
lexicons only show the root not sis, which fact 
alone is enough to show that sis was never regarded 
as a Prakrit root. There are forms like ^ seen 
in Prakrit Literature® but a root like sr would 
only yield sir|. Thus, as far as the evidence of 
actual usage goes, sr^ cannot be taken as a Prakrit 
root. Nor is the second view correct, according 
to which, in. would be a root later than sii. Here 
again the actual usage falsifies any such theoiy, 
is soon in itself, while the earliest usage 

of SI 2 is met with in proving m to be an 

earlier root. It is true that much is to be taken 
for granted in calling sis a later root, simply be- 
cause its usage is not seen earlier One may argue 
that it might have boen used in spoken language 
only. But the continuous absence of this word 
in all the earlier literature, makes it probable that 
it was a later root. And this appears to be quite 
reasonable. Both m and sie are used in Sanskrit 

5. I am indebted for this information, to Pandit Bechardas, 

who is an erudite Prakrit Scholar and who was a 
Professor at Gujarat Vidyapith, at Ahamadabad. But it 
is possible that this sRf is a reflection of Prakrit equival- 
ents of like ^ etc. 

6. RV.X, 18, 3; X, 29, 2; VIII. 37, 7; VIII, 81, 3; VIII, 24, 
9; I, 130, 7, etc. 

7. IV, 3, 110-111. 
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Literature® and though there may have been 
some confusion in the usage of these roots 
at first, it seems quite likely that they soon came 
to denote two different concepts. indicated 
a particular form of entertainment. I3ut as this 
form of entertainment developed and incorporated 
new features into it, it became necessary to find 
out a word which would indicate this newly 
developed form of entertainment. So came to 
denote a form of entertainment which had developed 
from the form of entertainment indicated by the 
root 5 ?!. and which for that same reason was 
necessarily later. Thus too, ici;. seems to be an 
earlier root. According to this reasoning, will 
have the sense of dancing and *1^ that of acting. 

Now it will be seen that at the time when 
was given a sense different from that of ^ 
(and this must have happened when sis was 
accepted as a Sanskrit root, even if it be taken 
as a Prakrit root at first), the two forms of 
entertainment, arising from the same action, had 
been permanently separated and had gained their 
individual traits. which is distinct from 

(as we shall presently see), must have come 
into existence just before the root was dis- 
tinguished from It is probable, that th e-root 
qg first. meag iL^l to dance* a nd later on as it 
d eveloped, came to mean ^acting*. Following may 
support such a view? 

8. It is possible that '=t.is a further evolved form of 19;. 

9. SDK P. 196. 
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!P^PES OF SANSKRIT DRAMA 
512 I 'ilirfq 'ifeclJI I ?t5n5l‘ f^T.: I 

qfsciFi 5n2^iiT5: I JTcwRg iRsqq^^: i 

Thus it may seem that 5T2 ha^ both those sen- 
ses and it would bo. quite natural to suppose that 
the earlier sense was ‘dancing’ and as it developed 
it came to mean ‘acting’ : It should also be 
remembered that in qTfSifit, and 5n2q-all the 

three terms are seen, and this may show a de- 
finite development of the word =T 2 , as distinguished 
from ?ci:.; for even in the above passage from 
SDK, 5n2q has been assigned the sense of ‘acting’, 
not of ‘dancing’. 

But, just as 512 is found to have been used 
iu both the senses, too, has been assigned 

both these senses in certain works. In the pre- 
lude to a work called a ms. in 

possession of the Govt. Oriental Library at B. O. 
R.I., the following is found: (fol. 10‘)'° 

hRu 

NSRRU 35?Tq%; 
aiu 5l25l' 

5ft2qire3 qjqisrai 

|TT?5r srjto' ;i srRu ^ 

10. For a discussioa about the identity of this ms, , see my 
paper on in the Annals of B. 0. B. I. , Vol, 

XIII, No 11, P. 173 ff. Also of. The same, Vol. XV, 
Parts I-II, P. 89 II. I am indebted to the Curator for 
the use of the ms. 
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JnfeqiHl =5r Ciqf 
?rW';rr25R^ 

This shows that according to this work 
was not the same as It was mere itT or 

and this is amply corroborated by the definitions 
of the 37 typos of as given in this work. 
Further, in this work the author takes an oppor- 
tunity of deriving the words and ?t*r (fol. 28), 
wherein he describes sirsi as the art of * 12 , and 
then includes under it cno®^, sTflSf and siw. This 
classification is evidently based on some sort of 
differentiation between and and in the 

light of the above passage, it being impossible to 
understand in the sense of drama, it must 

have the sense of as understood by DR and 
others. 

Thus 5usi seems to have been used in the 
sense of and and perhaps of That it 

had both these senses is also seen in 
It mentions a called sfsu or which was 

properly acted by The character of as des- 

cribed in the drama was that of : it was certainly 
not a drama, nor was it a mere ^ type. As there 
is the express mention after the stanza 

recited by it is obvious that it was a 

type which involved and this was the 

technical nature of fcT." thus, here refers 

11. It seems that recognised the principle that was at 

the root of 5?’*. The fact that ho calls the two 
*fW 9 ino.arnato, suggests it. Thus also was a type. 
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to Same is the nature of as 

used in NSD. knows in the sense 

of drama also. *5'J^?i€*^eulogiseB thus: (I, 4.) 

g^ra: 5n5<T* 

siizsi ujniwrg. II 

This stanza characterises as one where 
?5TSB=9f<a is seen, which would, necessarily refer to 
drama proper, rather than to an ordinary 

12. Following note by Prof. B. K. Thakore will be interesting. 

and are distinguished by ^niiRTH. Former 
is acting on the stage by the fully trained complete 
in all respects. It is highest proficiency in this many- 
sided art. is the penultimate step; only after it is 

mastered can the pupil be taught the former. In wwir, 
including (and enhancing the effects of) is per- 
formed as by a more then by itself (without 

or hffT'i) as by a For then, it is essential 

that (a) the iiassage to bo performed must be short, (b) 
yet should embody several urs and wrr<irs in a sequence 
that is natural or at least possible, (c) that the 2nd 
ha’f of the performance (i. e. or ■^'4’** proper) 

should be exhibited immediately after the first half; and 
that (d) the or judges this 2nd half in rela- 
tion to what he has just seen and heard, therefore, 

(and a fort&ori the earlier stages also) is purely a 
school-room exercise, not a kind of public performance 
on the stage in any sense. 

13 of. NS I, 78. 

14 Following note, too, by Prof. B. K. Thakore is worth quoting: 

This stanza covers the whole gamut, (a) 'T^T-the merely 
physical movements (including appropriate expression and 
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All this shows -that as well as Jiisi was, 
at one time or the other, used in both the senses 
of acting and dancing. |BaE this should hot be 
difficult to explain. Our earlier analysis of srs being 
used for a form of entertainment distinct from the 
one represented by would lead us to believe that 
almost as early as the root sia came into existence, 
a distinct sense was given to it. However, it is 
quite possible that in the beginning, there must 
have been a confusion in the use of both these 
roots and one being very often used for the 
other. And the theorists would recognise the 
distinction only after the sense had been fully 
crystalised in the popular usage. Thus the fact 
that we do have usages showing both the senses 

movomenta of eye, eye-brow, face, hands, shoulders, breasfcs, 
hips and of course also the feet and their toes.) 

(b) ^ — the above plus recitation or singing without 
any flaw or impropriety in tune with and in full accord with 
the sense of the words. 

(c) snrsiiiinrq — tlie above (a) or (a-fb) idus acting pro- 
per. Where not wanted, or inappropriate, ipT or or both 
would bo dropped. 

It also distinguishes between 

(1) Male and female or (2) style and style, 
and recognises the intimate connection of the theatre with 
the and the three ^’os at the root of infinite play and 

variety of tho real human drama which Tffi ^ and copy 
and reproduce in miniature by the use of some conventions 
so as to present an artistically unified picture, within conven- 
ient limits of time, space and resources. 

That is why, says the stanza, all sorts and conditions 
of spectators are ideasod by this, as by nothing else. 
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of 5rs, should refer fco the period of transition 
during which was used in both the senses. 

Whatever ma}' be the time when and 
were finally distinguished in senses, it seems 
almost certain that according to the above 
discussion, was earlier than *13. This is borne 
out by the technical difference in the senses 
assigned to the words and (as used in 

our dramaturgical works) into the nature of which 
we shall now’ inquire. 

and STICT. 

If 513 is distinguished from as suggested 
above, there must be similar distinctions between 
the forms of entertainment denoted by these roots. 
This we can learn from the works on dramaturgy. 
Let us, then, see what evidence we get about the 
nature of these terms in various dramaturgical 
works. 

(MMG P.59) 

: 

(SR, 7th 

5?m‘ ?Tf^% I 

g^i TOifijs2f%raR«ni, iRv*!! 
srftfs iRtfH 
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All this shows that as well as »nsi was, 
at one time or the other, used in both the senses 
of acting and dancing. But this should not be 
difficult to explain. Our earlier analysis of being 
used for a form of entertainment distinct from the 
one represented by would load us to believe that 
almost as early as the root came into existence, 
a distinct sense was given to it. However, it is 
quite possible that in the beginning, there must 
have been a confusion in the use of both these 
roots lit and one being verj’ often used for the 
other. And the theorists would recognise the 
distinction only after the sense had been fully 
crystalised in the popular usage. Thus the fact 
that we do have usages showing both the senses 

movoments of eye, eye-brow, face, haiul'i, sliouklers, breasts, 
hips and of course also the foot and their toes.) 

(b) — the above plus recitation or Hincinf! ^vitllOut 

any flaw or impropriety in tune with and in full accord with 
the sense of the words. 

<c) Mii'-ininni — the above (a) or (ii-|-li) plus acting pro- 
per. Where not wanted, or inapia'ojiriato, lu or or both 
would be dropiwd. 

It also distinguishes lx)twoen 

(1) Male and female or (2) stjlo and sm’t style, 
and recognises the intimate connection of the theatre with 
the and the three 2^^ at the root of infinite j)lay and 

variety of the real human drama wliicli and (•oi)y 

and reproduce in miniature by the use of some conventions 
so as to present an artistically unified picture, within conven- 
ient limits of time, space and resources. 

That is why, .says the stanza, all sorts and conditions 
of spectators arc pleased l>y tliis, as by notliing else. 
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of TO, should refer to the period of transition 
daring which TO was used in both the senses. 

Whatever may be the time when «T5 and 
were finally distinguished in senses, it seems 
almost certain that according to the above 
discussion, was earlier than TO. This is borne 
out by the technical difference in the senses 
assigned to the words and (as used in 

our dramaturgical works) into the nature of which 
we shall now inquire. 

and 5rr35Er. 

If is distinguished from as suggested 
above, there must be similar distinctions between 
the forms of entertainment denoted by these roots. 
This we can learn from the works on dramaturgy. 
Let us, then, see what evidence we get about the 
nature of these terms in various dramaturgical 
works. 

(MMO P.59) 

5n€« snsi’ : 

(SR, 7th aisqra) 

gfj' i 

snSRT^ # |Rv*|l 

IRCII 
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(BP P. ]81) 

fct' wmggifgR 

gc«ig^%n»n3 


(DE I, 7-13) 

?R?wr^Tqtg?af^f 

8p«<W'iW2f ^ araa^irsT^m: 

(PE P. 100-1) 

..5it3q’ 

»nfw4 g grr’ frr' 5iT?5!5^?mn 

SDK P. 196) 

siiam.- ^*1 1 *n?r^^'Wi5r‘ 

3 ' 

Let US now examine the result of these 
various views with regard to the nature of ^nsi 
gw and g^. We shall, for the present, leave 
apart the views expressed in NS and Abh. 
Following table clearly shows the various views 
•bout these terms: 
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Work 


1 MMC 


2 PH 


3 DR 


4 SR 


5 BP 




G SDK'^I crt5!5i3n«?srq. 


aia3Jn’!?*in 





gfT = 51I2«T 


^Qisjqq. 


Above analysis shows that all are agreed 
about the technical aspect of iriai; but there is a 
difference of opinion about the other two. It 
will be noted that i n MMC an d PR t he terms 
gfT n.nf1 jira ‘curiously interchang ed*, w’hile BP 
is alone in describing fa as thus equating 

it with ^t us examine the reasous for this 

confusion/’-JitMC and PR are very late in date, 
in compansTbn mth DR and SR. They do not 
seem to preserve any earlier traditions about this 
point. Therefore, this curious interchange does 
not seem to be intentional; and one may rely 
more on DR Avhich has been recognised as the 
standard text-book on dramaturgy and from which 
all other later works have profusely drawn their 
materials. 


15 The quotation from this work as given above, when read 
in connection with BP and SB, suggests that the author 
believed in 'the same view as held by DB. About SDK is 
clear; and as ^ is cillel is clearly based on 

*TT?; so is 'TTSi basoJ on as it is tdwn as , 
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But in order to understand clearly the 
import of these terms, we shall have to keep in 
mind the subtle distinction between and W. 
DE, after defining and 5^1 as noted above, 
further adds;*^ 

ang' ^ cwr 

So do BP and SR: and SDK describes as 
q^iqffiRqicg^q;, This clearly makes =Jcq, a further 
evolved form of IfT. is the original form of 

entertainment on which ?cq was an improvement. 
Our above analysis shows that ^ involved uiss 
and sq only, not giq, while was essentially 
connected with giq and producing giq in the 
minds of the audience, is an art far more advan- 
ced than mere Thus too, gg seems to be 

earlier. SR clearly points out that involved 
mere movements of limbs without any aifipiq. A 
dancer would move his or her limbs in harmony 
with music (or probably this required very little 
of music as rhythmical movement of limbs only 
was essential to ?cl.) There was no acting in ?t 1 . 
That was added to Proper acting would 

create giq in the minds of the audience. Thus 
in Icq, the actor had to act in such a manner 
that a corresponding *nq would be created in the 
minds of the spectators. Imagine a child dancing 
on some joyous occasion and add to this motion 
of the child, rhythm and uia and you have 

IG. cf. usod in tho sonse of in I, 5 _ 

17. DE I, 15 
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thus, is dance, while is mimetic art. If we 
realise this essential difference between ?tI and 
gtaf (as seen in DR), it will be seen that which 
IS based on only, must be very primitive. As 
it developed and as the abstract notions of 
and evolved, this same incorporating as it 
did, further elements, assumed first the form of 
and then the form of ^iisi. Thus both and 
it can be safely said, are further evolved 
forms of This evolutionary distinction is 

noticed by Abh also. Abh at P. 184, gives the 
following divisions of gri; (1) (2) 

(3) (4) 5rS5J%l (5) that which includes 

harmonious motions of hands and feet as 
in ^’sras and aia'SKs (6) that which includes 
music leading to (7) that which follows 

music and with harmonious motion of limbs. 
It will be seen that the first four divisions are 
based on a principle, distinct from the one on 
which arc based the last three. These three can 
be resolved into two types only-one which has 
pure and in which hands and feet are 

moved in harmony with and the second 

which includes with harmonious motion of 

limbs following music. (And it will be recognised 
that these two are the same as and 
These two types of ^ are further on taken as 
distinct from as is understood from the 
following; 

5H(r; ^ i 

(Abh. 184) 
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This means that the first type, which is was 
gnite distinct and the second type, which is 
was useful in jttsi. Thus both these are distinct 
from 5TTSI. 

It will now be seen that there is no technical 
difference between the views of SR and DR on 
the one hand and PR and MMO on the other; 
only there is an interchange in naming. And 
bearing in mind that DR and SR are both earlier 
than PR and MMO, the servile characters of the 
last t«o and the literal senses'® of the words 
and ^7, one is inclined to follow DR. 

Why, then, did equate with 

by calling it But also records 

another view. In the tenth aiwira he writes:'® 

?r«jRiTw’ 

Jim’ JRTH 

Jien 

This is, as if reiterating the view of DR. It is 
well-known that BP is a compendium of the works 

18 Both ^ and ^ are to be derived from being its 

Past P. P. and ^ its Potential P. Thns, too, which 
means ‘worthy of dancing’ shows an advance upon 
meaning ‘danced’ only. 

19 be P. 29G 
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on dramaturgy known to and he very 

often, mentions, with or without acknowledge- 
ments, various views on the subjects he is 
dealing with. It may have been so in this case. 
But the view which considers and htsi as 
identical, is found in one other place also. NS 
notes a 'ifw (which does not seem a as 

such, but a mere objection forestalled by the 
author himself) which it has refuted. When 
explained the origin of ???, the sages 

asked him:^° 

To this, doubt the reply is given thus: 

art'Ji 

w If if^ 

This doubt and its answer clearly show that 
even according to NS, had no other purpose 
than to amuse the minds of people. This t?! would, 
therefore, be almost the same as explained by 
DR. This summary treatment of the in NS, 

has been very elaborately discussed in Abh. 
Abhinava has summarised the argument of the 


30 NS IV. 244-248 
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that and W! are identical, by advancing 
three possible issues and then has refuted all 
these three and then established that ?ti and 
were not identicai. He closes his long discussion 
by the remark:^' 

But in so doing Abh brings out two or three 
points which are of immense value to us in the 
present enquiry. The according to Abh, 

considered that there existed non-distinction 
between ^tr and ^risr, mainly for the reason that 
both had ia them. In saying so, the 

distinguishes two varieties of ?ri. One which is 
absolutely void of aifJrsrjr (and consists of bending, 
turning, raising of eye-brows, moving of eye-balls 
and feet, trembling, throbbing and bending of 
waist and other forms of is pure 

according to the and the one which includes 

aifwq is the same as (See P. 174 comm. 

11, 22-3 to P. 175 11. 1--2) Thus the controversy 
is about the second kind, for even the s^tq^ calls 
the first variety as and as such quite distinct 
from It is the second variety that is 

identified with 

As against this Abh distinguishes between 
these two i. e. between the second variety and 
511^. He says: (P. 177-8) 

(by which the above second variety is 
meant), cannot be tho same as for there is 


21 NS. (G.O. S.) P. 181, 
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no sifvRq in as you point out to be. It may be 
urge! against this that in like the 

tries to attract the mind of the king, by 
music etc., and thus these must contain 

But Ahh says that the required in 

is distinct from the srfipra required in JUSI. 
In the does resort to by pro- 

per gesticulations of eyes etc., but all that is for 
attracting the king in whose presence she dances. 
Thus this arfiRzr of excites the passion of the 
king: but the of a is for plajdng the role 

of some one else and thus ho lias to show feel- 
ings etc., as experienced by another person and 
make them manifest on the stage, by visible’ 
representation. A does not play any one’s 
role and in her case she has nothing to represent 
visibly. All that she has to do, is to attract the 
heart of the king by personal appsal, as it were, 
through her gesticulations. She has not to put 
on any one’s dress etc. (thus is almost 

absent in her case). 

This distinction, so descriptively, brought 
out by Ahh, has really a very important 
significance. "We have seen that according to DR 
and others, ^ was considered and w'as 

Here, too, the that includes is 

shown to have the capacity of exciting the *Tt«r 
only; while the feelings evoked in the hearts of 
the spectators by »n3®r, are shown to have a lengthy 
process, which really means that TO is evoked. 
Thus Ahh refutes the arguments of the '^'T^ by 
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laying that his second variety of has a sort 
of but it can produce only, not which 

would be evoked only by snsi which, therefore, is 
distinct from this second variety of ?tT. 

Now it will bo seen that the distinction 
between and insi as known to DR and others, 

is also recognised by Abb: only, ho does not use 
the term ^ but embraces both and ^ of DR 
by of which, however, two aspects correspon- 
ding to DR’s ?tT and are distinguished as 
shown above. 

It seems that this distinction between 2^ 
and was known to iq, and as is 

seen from the following quotation found in Abb: 

¥(?!!F5r: I 

I 

Thus the view that 2 ^ and arc identical 
seems to have sprung up out of the confusion 
that would arise when was developing into 
At that time no distinct notions could have been 
formed about the two different varieties and there- 
fore and wore known by the same term 2^. 
This confusion is bound to happen in such a 
transitional period. But when these two forms had 
crystalised they came to be differently known as 
2ff and 2RI. This confusion between 2fl and ^na^l is 
seen in SDK and NSD. In several other places 
also such a use of the term 21 st is found, which 
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would be roininiscont of the above-noted transitional 
period. 

Now it will be seen that presumably 

referred to such a view as has been presupposed 
by Abh. But in reality they all (i. e. all our 
extant theorists) took to bo quite distinct froin 
sitsi. Prom the point of %new of evolution, first 
comes =?ti, then and last is mere dauce, 

^ had gesture added to it, while had speech 
(i. e. dialogue) too. Thus incorporated all 

the three features-dance, music and speech-which 
are so essential for the creation of drama. This 
technical difference between and 'req' should 

be fully borne in mind for the detailed study of 
our dramas. 

2. and 

It will now be seen that India has witnessed 
throe distinct forms of entertainment, based on 
and but the one based on never 
seems to have attained to the position of a drama. 
It remained for the court-hall of the king and 
for the court-yard of the temple. It was an 
aooomplishment of the courtezan from whom even 
the princes and princesses learnt the art. But as 
the tastes of the people were cultivated and as 
thoii general culture evolved further, they were 
not satisfied by mere rhythmic dancing. They 
had to invent newer forms of entertainment and 
they soon saw that their original dance combined 
with histrionics and with music gave them the 
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necessary variety. This they adopted and called 
But the society was progressing fast; their 
mental horizon was ever widening; their abstract 
thinking was ever getting deeper and deeper. 
They then, wanted still subtler form of entertain- 
ment. They evolved and by gradual degrees 

took it to a height of refinement which even 
to-day evokes the admiration of all the civilized 
peoples. The form of entertainment based on 
our dramaturgists called and the one based 

on Jftzq, they designated as 

There was a technical difference between 
and which is very well brought out by 

(who has appropriated the whole passage 
from A.bh) in the following extract (KS P. 329-330): 

3T«T %i Jl?: i 

fi 3iw‘ ft 

I g >fknTff SJwfq ^ 

5ti>ifFj( w sreqRRt, ^5tl%si?r5ii?rRT' 2r«n 
¥riT5n55MR^Ri<qr^t, ^-Tf%qjft?fqR^:q5|ii^«i5iTsiT?2r’ ar«iT 
?irq?5n:’ iir^i^Tssnra^ i 3?5rgq u?? aRtf^; i 

5isnfq snU^i fsf^q i 

f% 'q qTs^r iRr : qi^ afd 

af^fiRari^ifq g arsqn a^i^n^sTf^T 
aireq4qjisi5tn?l;TsftRa: 5WTq55iig5tTR5r!n 

cn^qR'iroi' i 51% ^ ?Rg«^’i!qr5nf^«i«?qif^ 

finiRf^#q%r5rJT?n W5if a^Rf: 53eqf??f%%viR ^ 

*Eor the actual usage of the word etc. see further. 
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^ Jtifei I qns^r g 5iqi?r‘ *R?rg^sPi^t 
5ti^f^cJi55‘ ^ i 

It will be seen that of is 

our ^ or and his 'ns*i is our *11251 or ^*ra 

The chief point of distinction between the two 
forms is that the had mainly to do with 

the bodily gestures and music, while both these 
occupied a secondary position in Thus 

would place greater emphasis on ^iqtfiriTq, while ^q*B 
would require and other aifiiqqs. 

To this distinction between and sqf^q? 
we shall have to revert later on: just now it is 
sufficient to note these salient features of both the 
forms. The above distinction brought out by KS 
is also borne out by other works, BP, very clearly 
mentions (P. 221) that ^qqis were PEn?tr^ and 3 qfqq>s 
Avere ^irqRJrqi; also it calls (P. 255) the ^qfqqjs as 
and as The distinction (P. 181) 

that qtiq is qiqqrofJrqqpqqi and ^ is q^^rfipiqiwqi 
also points to the same principle. 

After thus understanding the technical nature 
of ^q«B and ^q§q*h, it will now be easier to study 
their di visions in details. Let us take up drat. 


22. KS’a 'Wb is termea by Abh. It also uses the 

term *n<i»TK*q^i Qf_ p. 174.133 
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RUPAKA 

(N&tya and Bupaka) 




OHAPTBB n 
EtiPAKA 

(Natj'a and Bupaka) 

'^HB word is to be derived from ^ a root, 
the exact sense of which, in earlier literature, 
has not been as yet settled. a substantive 
formed from this root, has been used in some of 
our early works. According to^^en Konow', this 
word occuring in the fourth Rock Edict of 
refers to a shadow device, which leads to the 
acceptance of the existence of shadow-plays in 
ancient India. But Keith^ takes ^ to mean 
visible representation. Do^ supports him. It 
seems that Keith is inclined to take this word 
in connection with puppet-play or Pautomime, 
which existed in India. He thinks so, because 
in of the Buddhist cannon, the term 

occurs and there, just before in the text, 
there is a mention of a puppet. This sense may 
bold good in the case of the Fourth Rock Edict 
of as there, speaks of exhibiting 

spectacles of the dwellings of gods, of elephants 
and of bonfires. This sense would be admirably 
suitable for the compound where it is 

obvious that some art is referred to. That in 

1. San. D. P. 64 

2. San. D. P. 54 

3. IHQ Vol. VII, P. 544 

4. V, 394 (See San. D. P. 54) 

5. MiUndapanha P. 344 
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these earliei references, alludes to some sort of 
art of representation, seems definite enough from 
the very context; and there is every reason to 
believe that it referred to visible representation, 
as its later sense attests. Wi. in this sense, is used 
in NS, but only in the compound ^^>1, which 
occurs there five or six times.® There are some 
more places where the word is seen in NS,^ 
but the sense applicable in every case is 
either ‘form’ or or mere beauty. These 

have no reference to our enquiry, in which is 
to be taken as meaning visible representation: but 
there is one term used in NS, some four 

or five times,® the sense of which is not easy to 
determine. It may refer to some sort of special 
feature of dramatic representation, as it is used 
in connection with also seems to have 

been used to designate some in NS, at 

one place.® But these references do not lead us 
anywhere. Only the definite term bears 

testimony that ^ meant a dramatic representation, 
as early as NS. 

There is an interesting point in connection 
with this early sense of and other forms 

of when used in the stage-directions, mean ‘to 

G. NS XVII, 133; XVIII, 1; 4; 184; XIX. 4G; 128; XXVII, 
50; eO. 

7. NS I, 29; XIX, 58; 79; 122; XXI, 35; 67; 177; XXII, 79; 84. 

8. NS V, 32; 36; 40; 45: XXXI, 213; 329; also of. XXI, 5-7 
and SR 7-1312. 

9. NR XXXI, 320 
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act so as to represent visibly a particular situation 
or emotion’. An analysis of our extant dramas 
shows that roots ^ and 8Tf5r+s|t and their forms 
like etc., are used 

whenever such a stage-direction is intended. All 
mean the same thing; but a careful investigation 
reveals the fact that ^5 is invariably used in 
earlier (i. e. earlier than DR) dramas, while an 
exclusive use of ?ri 2 and 8 !fvt+^ is seen in all the 
later dramas. With a view to ascertain this, I 
have collected evidence from all the dramas of 
note and following is the result: 

^^^’s 3 ^rRi*nR?t has no occasion for 
such a stage-direction. I have examined 
n%r, ?r:?rw, <n 3 icr 5 r and of and 

have found that is used only twice, once in 
and once in while ^4 is not used at all 

in these plays. dramas show a fair 

proportion of both these roots. uses 

10 times and 12 times. In and 

511 ^ both are used 7 times. In 
both the roots are used 11 times. in 

all the other dramas is used in the sense of 
‘closely observing’, but in it has been 

twice used in the sense of ‘visibly representing’, 
as in which seems to be 

a fairly early drama," uses once and ^7 twice. 

has no such stage-direction. In all the 

10 smgrrsTsijfsasnr, Nir. Press, P. 86, 67, 93. 

11 See ABOEI XII, P. 50ff. The arguruouts advanced there 
are plausible. 
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three draraajS of only is used to the 

exclusion of while in of a 

drama of the same age as ?^’s, only ^ is used. 
In ins is usual, “hut uses 

once in the V act, a drama of this 

age, has used TO only two times and 12 times. 

has TO only. uses *112 in most cases 

hut has used twice. which is certainly 

earlier than DR, uses ^ once. These are all the 
dramas admitted on all hands to have been 
composed before DR. I have also examined a 
number of dramas composed after the time of DR, 
and they all show an exclusive use of TO, with 
only one exception of the dubious 
which uses 4 times and TO 3 times. Of the 
later dramas I have examined among others, all 
tlie available vn'iis and 

the six dramas of 

and 

All these show to only.'^ 

If this analysis means anything it seems 
certain that by the time of DR, ^ as a root, 
was definitely superceded by TO. Only the earlier 
dramas show not the later ones. This has an 
interesting parallel in the usage of the word 
It is found that as a generic term for drama, 
came into general prevalence only after DR’s age. 
The above analysis of the dramas also shows that 

12. I have not examined dramas of very late dates (i.e. of 

17th and ISfch centuries) as their evidence is useless in 
suoh an enquiry- 
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whereas almost all the dramas later than DR, 
use the generic term in their the 

earlier dramas are, as if by conspiracy, silent 
about that word. Not one drama of a date earlier 
than DR has used this word.'^ In the works on 
dramaturgy, again, NS does not know the word 
as a generic term for drama, but Abh knows 
it and was almost a contemporary of 

if not later. Earlier term for designating the 
dramatic genre was sfisj and in some cases 
(as in in NS). 

The result of this analysis puts a somewhat 
curious fact before us. It seeme that ^ was the 
earlier root meaning ‘to represent visibly' and 
*112^ the earlier term meaning a drama. In the 
course of evolution came in the field,''’ both as 
a root and as a substantive ( ^5 ). The root ^ 
held sway side by side with for nearly a 
thousand years and more and then dropped out 
and *113 survived; but ^ developed into su- 

perceded 5113^ and held field ever afterwards. 

This shows that ^'T^, as a generic term for 
drama came into vogue about the ninth or tenth 
century. 

Let us now see the results of this whole 
discussion. We have examined the terms ?fl, 

13. ’Trldiilhufl uses and also both and but as its 
date is a matter of uncertainty we may not attach any 
value to it. 

14. There is enough ground for the evolution of such a sense 
of the root. 
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and and following seem to be the senaes 

B 

attached to them: 

(a) l?T: Dancing: 

(b) Danoing+muaic+a little of acting. This 

is based on ^s. 

(cl (a) + (b) + full histrionics. This is 

based on ??rs. 

(d) ^2^ + taking the role of some one 

else. 

To explain : (a) A person experiences an 
emotion and not being able to control himself 
begins to exhibit the emotion by moving bis 
limbs. In so doing he has no consideration for 
others. He jumps and moves i. e. dances just to 
satisfy himself irrespective of others around him. 
This is This art, therefore, is exclusively 

subjective. therefore, can very well be illustra- 
ted by the random dan cing of a child. 

(b) But soon one comes to realise that a 
particular movement of hand or foot or a parti- 
cular movement of eye, lip, eye-brow etc., con- 
veys a particular emotion to others. Thus the 
random dancing comes to be regularised. A 
dancer, experiencing joy himself wishes to .^ow 
this to others, and dances in a particular ma- 
nner; this shows to the other that the dancer 
feels joy. This is_^. In thisT an objective ele- 
ment creeps in. The dancer has an eye to others 
who look at him. He may, at, times, take the 
help of music in expressing his emotions. This 
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is supposed to be based on »ir^s, because thq 
dancer as well as the spectator does not go 
beyond that stage. Dancer experiences an emo- 
tion (¥tN), and shows it by his dance and the 
spectator realises that It seems that in 

the spectator knows by the gestures of the 
that she experiences a particular emotion, but it 
is not essential that the spectator himself should 
experience the same emotion. This art therefore, 
is based on and is mostly subjective, being 
objective only partially. 

(c) But in JTisi the dancer experiences an 
emotion and so interprets it in acting that even 
the spectator looses his identity and feels that 
emotion. A for instance, is dancing before 
a king and wishes to stimulate the feeling of love 
in him. She dauces and acts in such a manner 
that the king’s emotion of love is fully excited. 
This is 51151. Here the art is mostly objective, but 
only partially subjective, as the may not al- 
ways feel the same emotion herself. 

referred to earlier, is of this type. Various types 
of frisks described in works like NSD also, fall 
under this class. 

(d) So far we have concerned ourselves with 
one art only — that of expressing one’s own emo- 
tion by some sort of visible representation. 
Dance, music and histrionics-all would contribute 
to this end. But there is another art also. A 
person knows that at the time of parting from 
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exparienoed highly tragic mood. He wants 
to show to others the feelings experienced by 
He comes before them, dresses and acts in such a 
clever manner that the audience, for the time, 
loose themselves and experience the same emo- 
tion as represented by the actor. This process, it 
will be seen, includes the whole of the Jlls^T-process 
and adds to it the element of giving visibility 
to the part played by him by means of dress etc.'® 
Thus ^7, which as an art was originally distinct 
from Jfisr came to ho combined witJi^.it. as a 
distinct art consisted in taking the form (role) of 
some one else, by means of the accessories like 
dress etc. and was acting etc. In what we call 
drama, both those came to be combined together 
and this new art was given the name of and 
later on of ^-7^, Its distinction as was settled 
about the 9th or 10th century; earlier the drama 
was known by the terms hist;, hi^ or In course 
of tuno fTTi became the generic term and a 

designation of an individual typo. 

■ So, originally the art first designated by 
and and then culminating in the synthetic 
form of HTSi was distinct from the art designated 
by the term ^7. Later on both these were combin- 
ed into a synthetic form. But it should be noted 
that at this transitional stage, the usage of 

•e 

15. This, therefore, is completely an objective art. In it the 
actor has no personality of his own. He imposes npon 
himself another xiersonality and exhibits the same before 
the audience. So both ways this art becomes objective. 
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the terms caanot have been very rigid. There- 
fore just as there is a possibility of confusion in 
the usage of and jttsi as shown earlier, there 
is also a possibility of confusion in the usage of the 
terms and with reference to drama. And 
we have shown above how and when these terms 
were finally distinguished from one another.'® 

Thus we have fixed the nature and exact 
meanings of these terms. But there were some 
other terms which had, more or less, a similar 
sense. and such other terms 

referred to the sapie art but emphasised one or the 
other element therein. Thus, would na- 

turally have a predominenca of music, qjTsq of 
poetry and of visible elements. may refer 
to any assembly, but in the Ashokan edicts, it 

16. The following definitions given by DE corroborates the 
above conclusions: 

And all the later dramaturgists have copied down these 
definitions. 

17. It seems that earlier still, there was another term avhich 
designated some sort of dramatic representation, ^’^’s 

has this: 

where the name and the instruction 

make it possible that the term also had a sense 

of diamatio representation. also uses in 

this sense in its hwwwj. of. too. too, seems 

to have been used in the same sense: of. NS — ^'nsraiuRitT 
XVni, 106. 
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seems to have been used to refer to some sort 
of spectacles. But all these were loosely used and 
were mostly current in the transitional period, 
frrsi and Were the only two terms which sur- 
vived finally, ganing the ultimate ground as 
the generic term for ‘Drama’. 

We can, now, take up a detailed study' 
of the varieties of as recognised by 

our dramaturgists. I shall* in what^ follows, 
collect all the available data about the 
fq^s with a view to ascertain their general 
nature and reserve for another section the discu- 
ssion of such problems as would arise from such 
data. 
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RUPAKA (continued) 

Types of Biipoka — general 

F this chapter, wo propose to collect data from 
our dramaturgical works, first about the 
number of species and then about the nature of 
^^s individually, adding, at the end of each va- 
riety, such remarks as may arise from the collec- 
ted data, and reserving a comparative study of 
the growth of these individual types till the end 
of the chapter. 

Although all our known works on dramaturgy, 
more or less, follow a detailed study evinces 
certain difforonoes of views: it is, therefore, ne- 
cessary to collect data from all the extant works. 
In so doing, I shall proceed in strict chronologi- 
cal order, so that it will be easy to detect the 
growth of the type under consideration. Remarks 
appended to the details of each type embody a 
careful sifting of the materials collected and put 
in clear terms the phases of the growth traceable 
in the different dramaturgical works. 

Number of Species. 

NS -recognises ^tpi, hjt- 

Stl?PT, ^ 51 ^, (XVIII, 2-3). But 31^ 
is alternately named as (XVIII, 8). Fur- 

ther on Jirff is called a mixture of and siT-w. 
(XVIII, 106) 
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AP has these same types but it also 
enumerates seventeen types of ■arq^'i^s in the same 
list, without designating them as such, but in- 
cluding all the 27 (10+17) types under the general 
head (338, 1 — 4) 

DR (I, 11) has the same ten varieties, in- 
cluding under «T{fi’s frrfl has, here, deve- 

loped into ?nf3:?T. 

KS (P. 317) notes 12 with the addition 
of and to the usual list. 

ND onumeratss 12 including and 

aqiTvft under and adding the following note: 
jn^qiqqiT'ir^r: i arf |fcr STEP'S ^iit ^ gTO^sn- 

i (P. 2G) 

But in his treatment of (P. 124-122) and 
(P. 123), a trend, to consider them as sub- 
varieties of and is clearly visible; and dis- 
tinctly enough it enumoratos twelve types. Of 
course and are called predorainent. (P. 26) 
BP also follows NS in the ten varieties, 
pointing out, however, the predominence of 
(P. 221). It takes as an admixture of 
and u^B^'JT. 

RS has the same ten varieties as NS (III, -3), 
but it oxpi’essly notes that is the basis of all 
the other varieties thus: 

ang; ^2% 3?%: ggr: 

3% I 
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PR does not note 

SD has the same ten types and takes 

as an 

MMO notes that some include and a'Bt'jft 
under (P. 73), which may refer to the SD 

school. 


a 3l?R, has the following: 

ai«I § 

Remarks 


This last evidently refers to a distinct prin- 
ciple of division, for and sqi?oi are here, 

taken as the basis of the other ten types, while 
according to the usual theory as seen above they 
themselves form the first two types. Out of 
these ten types, again, WN and are not seen 
in the list of the main anywhere, though 
occurs as an About which is not found 

anywhere as a Prof. K. H. Dhruva suggests 

as follows (in a letter to me): ‘‘The word 
is used in occurs as the 

name of a drama in ND. Abb. speaks of 
qisiam as a composition of This sri^fsnu of 

is alluded to in the beginning of ^"^’s 

Iqrara calls to have been a minister 
of and Abh (on 18, 1) has 

anaaiT and it refers to 

this In both the words-aisraHi and 

qnsj is equivalent to ‘act’. Therefore means 

‘collection of acts’, and qisiaiu moans ‘series of 
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acts’. Thus and snsimu are synonyms of 

They were used at about the 4th century 
B.C., if not earlier. To use the ^ as seen 

in is improper.” However here is taken 

as a type of drama and it is not in accordance 
with NS. 

Moreover these ten varieties of 
again, would yield 12 types, if taken along with 
and which are, here, taken as the basis 
of the other varieties. This may, then, seem 
to preserve the same tradition as KS and ND 
school. But from the above analysis, it will be 
seen that whereas KS and ND substantially 
agree with the theory of ten ^a^s (though by in- 
cluding one of the sub- varieties, they preserve 
the tradition of 12 fq^ps), is quite alone 

in its enumeration of the 12 ^qis, as it takes 
and as the basis of other species, which 
shows that it followed a tradition quite distinct 
from that of NS. 

This statement of takes qisq; and 

jraqiJi as two generic terms. We have got some 
other references, too, which treat these two as 
the generic terms for drama. 3?fiiinqqtTf5=cl55K uses 
both qizq* and 5 RR<ii in its in distinct senses. 

When the asks: aw , he, 

as if it were, suggests that was equivalent 

to the later while may probably, refer 

to the fact that there were some varieties of 
And then the replies that he was 
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going to perform a new etc., which would 
mean that was a variety of sra^oi. There ia 
another fact which we have already pointed out 
that as a generic term for drama, came into 
prevalence only in DB’s time. Earlier dramas 
either do not use any generic term or use the 
word in their ^?^’s , a wr 

recently brought to light, twice refers to a 

At F. 23, there is a passage as follows: 

(probably to be emended 

as . ... ) 

and at P. 26 the following is seen : 

(^4T sn^5i%) ^n^fl i 

Here, too, and seem to have been 
used in a generic sense, though 5i^r>T, here, may 
well be the type known to NS as the low taste 
of the princess indicates: but «Tf34; is certainly 
used in a generic sense. in his uses 

51^11 in a generic sense. in the mWHhi says : 

This word cannot be taken in its usual 
technical sense here, (as has been wrongly done 
by Keith) as we shall make clear further. 

These few but decisive statements are enough 
to prove that both and ^or were taken as 
generic terms at some time or other. 

With this conclusion, well accords the feet 
that AP takes as a generic term, for it desig- 
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nates the 328th chapter as ND, too, 

considers and as the predominent types. 
With this concur the views of BP and BS. 

But this (particularly RS) may lead us to 
believe that other types had sprung up from 
And that would be a very important question, for 
it may be taken to mean that other types were 
uon-exiateut at first and came into being only very 
late, after the type had perfected. That this 
view cannot he sound we shall see later, when we 
shall discuss the question in details. 

Types of Rupaka — individual 

1. STTSER 

Def. ND defines it thus (P. 28) 

I ^ 3 

I 

?i«ii 

JT ?rT3^fJr% I 

NS (XVIII, 10-91) 

Hero : Renowned. 

Plot : Renowned. (It should be noted here that by 
‘renowned’ our theorists mean a plot that is taken 
from any work which is famous in the author’s own 
times, such as ’[UiRor, etc.). It may 

depict the life-incidents of a king or it may have 
a divine hero. It should have grandeur, luxury, 
and prosperity of every kind, various, and 
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resulting from joy and sorrow. 

Act : Def. is so called because, in it the 
incidents rise gradually into *iRs and ^s. (14) 

Keeping in mind the whole action, one should 
make an act (i. e. the first act) upto the extension 
of The first act should complete one thread, 
sft^r and should slightly commence There may 
figure the king, queen, servants, family-priest, mini- 
ster and merchants and it should not have only 
one Anger, negligence, grief, curse, distur- 

bance, marriage, and marvellous scenes should be 
represented directly, while battle, deposition of a 
king, death, besieging a town should not be dire- 
ctly repiesontod, but suggested by etc. Hero 

should never be killed. Duration of the action in 
an act, must last only for one day. Many threads 
of the plot may be woven in one act, provided 
these do not hamper the necessary progress of the 
action. At the end of an act, all the characters 
should make their exit. Knowing the divisions of 
the day, one should arrange the various actions in 
an act. If an incident is not completed at the 
end of the day, act should be completed all the 
same, and the remaining portion should he sugge- 
sted by means of etc. Hero should bo pre- 

sent in the act; but a is full of conv-'rsation 
between servants. There may be five to ten acts. 

may occur between any two acts, in order 
to effect the necessary abridgement of the story, 
having neither high nor middle characters, nor 
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noble speech, but only Prakrits. After the break 
of an act, action with one month's or one year’s 
(but in no case, with more than one year’s) duration 
may be suggested (in a If a character goes 

on a long journey, the act should he completed then. 

DE (3, 1-43) 

When retires another actor - - 

should enter and introduce the drama. He should 
suggest the plot, and one of the characters 
and pleasing the audience with sweet verses, he 
should describe a season, resorting to ?%. In 
this introductory scene, he may employ the ^®iws 
with profit. 

In the may converse with sift or 
KifiS or on a subject pertaining to himself, 
hinting at the plot. Of this (aiig^si or 5^31^) there 
are three forms: (1) opening of the story (^^SKl), 
(2) the entrance of a character (sJi^i?) and (3) the 
particular presentation (5i%Rif?i^ra). is that in 

which a character enters taking up the remark of 
the or the sense thereof. Thus it is of two 
kinds. is one, in which a person is hinted 

at by the resemblence of some season. 
is one, in which a character enters in accordance 
with a reference by the by the words ‘Here 
he is’. 

Hero must be full of noble qualities, 
powerful, desirous of fame, highly energetic, pre- 
server of the Vedas, of a famous descent, king 
or a divine person. 
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Plot: The dramatist should select his plot 
from etc., and whatever in the original 
story is incompatible with the hero or should 
be abandoned or fashioned otherwise : and 
deciding beforehand what to give up, he should 
bring into play the acceptable and disregard the 
rest. 

The body of the plot should be divided into 

^ etc., (the five 3?^irrs), into gs® etc., (the 
five ^s), and into five with their sub- 
divisions and (The incident should 

be void of so too, the should be with- 

out uf^ts.) Thus dividing the body, he may arrange 
a or an act directly as it suits his purpose. 

may just follow but whenever the 

plot is iuterestiug from the boginnig, it should 
open with an act directly, following the sugs®. 

Main all throughout, should bo nourished 
by and and should 

never be overclouded by other Ws nor should the 
excessive K’l cloud the plot or 

Long journey, death, battle, revolution of 
kingdoms, siege, eating, bath, sexual intercourse, 
besmearing the body and putting ou clothes should 
never be shown directly. Ho, too, the death ol 
the hero should never happen: and yet whatever 
is necessary should not be given up. 

KS (P. 317) points out that in 

NS, refers to a hero having some divine help, 
hut does not irieau a divine hero. Thus there 
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must be only mortal heroes in a Heroine, 

however, may be divine e. g. 

MTR. or should be predoininent. 

Plot must be famous but slightly imaginary too. 

ND (P. 27) notes that the hero may be a 

i.e. not necessarily a king, 

BP (P. 223 ff). Referring to the element of 
imaginary portion in the plot of a it is here 

remarked that even WISH allows (*n%T) it. In 
a drama, the description of even be- 

fore ^fn’s capture, is imaginary. 

It is noted that even ^53 requires trai^RsiPrs 
and at the close of the the commencement 

of in the first act. 

should have and has 

an act, having action co-extensive with one day: 
but there may be an act within the space of half 
a day as in 

It is stated that divides into 

and may have all the 

five ^Rts e. g. 5RrF?r should have sRtFa ^ 

prominent. It should have the following : 

^=3r^ and It should 

have ?nc^ style, so e. g. In it, 

when the queen, under calamity, being taken away 
from the king is placed in the hands of gmfSrar, 
called occurs, sifirpr of sjto is called 

*Prof. K. H. Dhruva suggests that these may be the 
titles of the first acts of stItwp and respectively. 
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e. g. seeing beautiful face decorated 

with the king knew that was still 

living. happens when the king through 

anxiety cries out ‘tr^ ^ i’ 

occurs in searching for the other, on seeing one 
out of the two objects which were always associ- 
ated, by sight or touch : c. g. 

^ ufa^Aci: I 

?it 3 ^ fa^ii i 

And when the words - fi ^ - are not 

used, it is called by and others, 3?3f^3%|R. 

In typo, again, there may be the following 
kf^s: iiTHi, and *?i^iqfqi3d?i?:. 

When the and are both renowned, ^ttost- 

is caused e. g. =qf?gH and When another 

man achieves the desired object by deceiving the 

( ? qfcfqwqi ), there happens ^iqqiRifA e. g. qTq»i was 
deceived by tnR=q. Taifq happens when etc. are 
seen e. g. besieging of 55ii by the qms after cross- 
ing the ocean, qf^a^nq hap])en8 when the hero is over- 
powered by the enemies’ forces c. g. uqs^'n’s being 
tied up by qiqqra. happens when after 

killing the enemy, the females captured by him, 
are tested e. g. film’s ordeal after uqoi’s death. This 
srreqq type may be full of *iRdt stylo and heroic 
and 3R:.g?r q?is e. g. 

55^3 may have %%# style and erotic w e. g. 
ajqqftfqqesnr. It will have the following five ^s - 
fqarer, fqqajqr, fqqttiJi, and happ- 

ens when the hero and others enjoy’' according to 
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seasons e. g. htrrisi’s enjoying of 4^'clRa^r. is 

separation of lovers by jealousy or by will e. g. 
^?RT^’s separation from (the text has 

fsr^rarjT once more, but it is incorrect) is that sepa- 
ration between lovers which is caused by curses 
etc, e. g. q^lt%’s separation from is 

purification of faults on account of fear of scandal 
0 . g. ?fl^’s by - as in - tbe 

message of ‘May live with you long, being 
your wife.’ 

wi type will have all the if^s and all the 
characteristics and is represented by 

'tRik, tiRjqra, - these elements 

should be present in all the types, aiRr, 

and qR^rr^rffr should be present in the a^tr^fT type 
only and and with their 

suh-divisions should be present in type, while 

and should necessarily bo 
woven in the type. 

But a in which various elements of all 
the types are seen, is called and it has been 

called 5t5Rti. 

SD (VI, 7 £E) Acts must be arranged after 
the fashion of iTig=5g. This has been taken by 
some to mean that the acts should be made gra- 
dually shorter (sB^^: while others say: 

‘Just as in the tail of a cow some hair is shoit 
and some long, so too, some complete threads 
should be woven in and others in sifitg’sigfN 

and so on.’ 
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There may be a which should occur 

in the bulk of an act, having KirjR, 
e. g. in the called 

Remarks 

It will be seen that all the theorists follow 
implicitly the outlines of the technique as detail- 
ed by NS, making only very minor changes. In 
spite of the details seen in DR or BP or ND 
which are not found in NS, it will be at once 
noted that these later tests merely elaborated 
upon the materials found in NS, never showing 
a fundamental departure from the principles re- 
cognised therein. Even and others, when 
quoted, show themselves in general agreement 
with NS. SD perhaps stands alone in recogni- 
sing the though as early a drama as 
uses this device, MTR would, at first, seem to 
hold a distinct view when he allows an imagina- 
ry admixture in plot, but, most probably it only 
means, as seen in DR, that the poet had certain 
liberty of making adjustments in the original story. 

But as quoted by seems to 

preserve some distinct tradition, probably unknown 
to NS or at least not recognised therein. The 
five types of dramas as detailed by show a 

fairly elaborate development in dramaturgical tech- 
nique as well as in practice. 

2 . 

NS (XVIII, 93-106) Plot should be imagi- 
nary and all that is said about the body of the 
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drama etc., under should be applied to 

too. Life-story of a or a minister or a 

merchant or a priest or an or a is 

woven in it. There should be no hero, no 

divine element, no kingly luxury. It should have 
all the ^T^^s, having fe, ^fs, also more of 
and less of but where there is a story 

of a sriuor, ghf|?r aiRicq or there 

should be no and if at all there is a 
there should be no 

There may be five to ten acts. 

DE (3, 44-45) Hero should be either an siinR 
or a or a : he should be in nature, 

fallen on bad days and ready to do a good turn. 
Heroine may be a or both. The former 

must always stay in the inner apartments and the 
latter outside and they should not cross one ano- 
ther. SRiW is threefold according as the heroine is 
^JTi, or both. 

Examples : DR (avaloka) : alone - 

alone — both — 

ND (P. 177 fi) notes that the hero may be 
or and remarks : 

The heroine may be low-born and hence 
appopriately the hero too, may be low-born. ND 
argues that if in this case, the hero is high-born 
the incident in the drama wherein 

the mother-in-law, in the absence of her son, aban- 
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dons her daughter-in-law and the abandoned daugh- 
ter-in-law stays at the house of would be 

improper. So also, when the heroine is a ^l, 
even immodest manners may be allowed e. g. in 
the utterance of with 

reference ta 

atari’s gaf^g i 

N D divides into seven types (which are 
also seen in KS) according as the hero or the 
result or the plot is imaginary. 1, Hero is ima- 
ginary and the other two famous. 2. Result 
is imaginary, 3. Plot is imaginary, 4. Hero and 
result are imaginary, 5. Hero and plot are imagi- 
nary, 6. Result and plot are imaginary and 7. All 
the three are imaginary. (N. B. whatc%'er is not 
imaginary may bo taken from some earlier poet or 
from stories like Then again, the heroine 

may be or both and thus the above sev- 

en types will yield 21 types. These, again, are 
pure if there is or only or mixed if there 
are both. Thus pure=l4; mixed=7. 

Here, too, it is pointed out that if the plot 
refers to a householder, there may be a as in 
g®Ti;fq?ra and if otherwise, a %?!IT only, as in 
and if the hero is a like (q?l9Tf ?), 

both, but in the last case should be the chief 
heroine. 
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It wants the absence of the abundance of 
liRi# and points out that the fact that shows 

an ahundanee of militates against 

BP (P. 241) notes that should use 

Sanskrit and Prakrit. 

SP enjoins only pure in a JraOT. It 

says that fwJ, ffloft etc., and others should 

always be there. 

Examples; has ^5t=^cT, has 

eriRi^r^ =gfiuij;, inc5^irr«ir has has ufoietT and 

’jx 3 f,f 2 tE has hoth. SD takes to have ^- 

to have auneZRm and to have 

a hero. 

ES divides a into 35, 'jfr, and 

*n55#n^ having f??# is 35 , having is 

and having both is 

Remarks 

The hero is a' suiw and yet both 
the and are seen in this drama which 

militates against the express injunction of NS, 
ND and others. DE has this drama in view 
when it enjoins to remain in the inner apart- 
ments and outside. The plot of the drama 
is imaginary except perhaps the last incident of 
au^^’s revolt, which seems to have its basis in 
historical facts. BP’s injunction that jssatl should 
speak in Sanskrit is not followed here. 

N 0 element in goes against the theory 

as detailed above, though it has no or ^ 
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and others, but these were evidently out of place 
in a gs type (according to ND). It should be 
noted that, here, too, resorts to Prakrit. 

Keith considers lira’s sfaflt to be a (San. 
D. P. 102), which as we have already pointed 
out is incorrect. It seems that ho has been led 
away by the word in the but there 

the term is used in a generic sense. Not 

a single essential condition of is fulfilled by 

3. 

P)cf: DR (avaloka); 

NS (XMtr, 109-122); It should start with 
having famous and noble hero. An act 
may have 3 qi’iss (frauds), 3 i^5E'7S (disturbances) 
and 3 ^Iurs, having 12 heroes and a duration of 
18 5i#^rs. Every act must have w, 

^sfl. First Act may have 12 filf^^Js, second four 
and third two, which completes the action. One 

is equal to \ 

As to the Rubject-raattcT, f^ may be three- 
fold according as it is caused by (1) siege (2) fight 
or water (3) fire or elephant, may be three- 
fold according as it is caused by (1) fate (2) ene- 
my (3) happiness or misery. may be three- 
fold according as it is caused by and 

which would be the respective aims of life. 

and the difficult metres 
5i?--iff2v5#) should bo used in this type. 
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DR (3,61)^!^: except ifci : 
may be used profitably. Plot : famous, describing 
^^i^fs. Heroes: gods and demons, 12. W: ^ pro- 
minent. Acts : 3, First act may have two ^s- 

KS (P. 320) : Plot : It must contain gods and 
demons, the subject-matter being imaginary or 
famous, w may be caused (1) when one guiltless 
is deceived by another (2) when the deceived one 
is also guilty (3) when both are not guilty, but 
deceit is caused accidentally. According to some, 
there must be heroes and counter-heroes in each 
act. An adjustment in the number of the heroes 
is allowed. 

ND (P. 124): % and With regard 

to the division of the duration in each act it is 
rioted: 

Metre: etc., not etc., but some allow 

etc, 

BP (P. 248-250) notes that the first act 
should have the first two ^r’f^s, second the first 
three ^r'f^s and the third the four except 

Three varieties of are thus explained. 

(1) when erotic is resorted to only for procreating 
a son, otherwise practising vows etc., it is 
(' 2 ) when erotic is indulged in for getting money, 
it is and (3) when it is indulged in the 

company of another’s wife, gambling, wine etc., 
it is 5fiiTt=^nu, 

SD follows BP in the matter of gf^s in 
each act. 
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ES illustrates by love. 

Examples: BP and others: ES: q5tTfq*T?8H. 

Remarks. 

There is one point in the above theory that 
draws our attention at once. WcT wants and 

other difficult metres for this type. ND, later 
as it is, wants w-JU and others pointing out at 
the same time that some allowed etc. ND, 

thus, allows only the classical metres, not the 
Vedic ones. Obvious inference from this would 
be that NS had in view some specimens which 
actually used or other difficult Vedic metres. 
Does it refer to an earlier age when these Vedic 
metres wore actually in vogue and therefore 
natural ? NS mentions that a was performed 

before gods. It, at least, supports the above 
suggestion. 

The injunction in BP and SD, according to 
which each act should have uf^s commencing 
from is difficult to explain. Does it refer to 

three distinct incidents to be commenced and 
developed in each of these three acts and finally 
to bring about a connection and a fitting end of 
all these three ? Compare in this connection ND 
(P. 39). While discus-ting etc., it is noted 

that they should not be cmployi'd even in =uiFr^,R. 

This distinctly states that in acts were not 

connected with one another. 

Keith considers of *nu, (out of the earlier 
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dramas) to make the nearest approach to 
but it should be remembered that in story 

of gods and demons is essential, and that though 
in fraud is seen in the first act and disturb- 

ance in all the three, no siwre is seen all through- 
out the drama. At the same time it is noteworthy 
that who otherwise uses simple verses, has 
used many difficult classical verses in this drama. 

It will be seen that ftu, and are 

all alike, more or less, and exhibits all the 

characteristics of as described by NS, DR 
and BP, except that it has three acts and difficult 
verses, which, however, would be quite natural in 
a type which essentaily represents haughty w. 
May this not suggest a transitional stage ? 

4 « 

Def : DR (avaloka).... because it involves the 
procedure of injuring on the part of the hero -ftir 
being equivalent to uw ‘injuring’, KS notes that 
fl^r, and are synonymous, and because 
is present here, it is called fsJT. 

NS (XVIII, 129-134): Plot: renowned. Hero: 
16, renowned and 3-^^. Acts: 4. Except erotic 
and humourous, all the haughty Ws. and 

There may be fight, tugging, magical illusion, 
many males, gods, serpants, ^^^Ts, ^rsjs, and cyclonic 
accidents. 

DR (3, 59) f%: except 4, , void of 
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Rxamples; BPj SD; XS: DR: 

RS: 

5. ^ni»r 

Dof: OR(.!ivaloka): L’his kind of ilr.uiia is 
callod boc.auso m it the hero pursues {^) a 
woman as unattainable as a gazelle (’i’r). KS: 

^“IJITTnsjf 21^. 

NS (XVIII, 124-128): Plot: A divine boro 
and a divine ladj’. Haughty males, becoming angry 
for the sake of a lady, causing 
may be caused by the capture of the heroine. 
Whatever heroes, ws, ife are in the same 

should be here, only here the union of the hero 
with the heroine should bo eilcctcd. 

DR (3,64): Plot: mixed. «f^s: 3. and 
my be divine or human, both being famous, 
and the lattc'r may loose his end by improper 
acts. A sembleuce of love on the part of the one 
who tries to obtain divine woman against her will 
by capture etc., may be presented. 

KS (P. 322) first quotes the NS passage 
wherein the following occurs: 

and then comments upon it thus: 

It, thus, allows only one act and twelve heroes. 
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^ ND (P. 131) w'ants Acts: 1 or 4. - 

Quarrel should be caused by a divine ■woman. If 
it has one act, the action must last for one day 
only; if four, for four days, 

SD: Acts: 1 or 4, 

Examples: BP: ES: SD: 

Remarks 

NS notes only one point of difference between - 
Kfiinn and by saying that in the latter ths-- 
union -with the heroine should be effected, which _ 
would naturally suggest that in Eziraur 'the union 
should not be effected. How. then, shall we classify 
of gi*T as a in -whioh union with the 

heroine is effected ? 

6. or 

Dof: DE(avaloka)... because in it men disagree 
with one another 

NS (XVIIT, 135-137): Plot renowned. Hero: 
renowned. Act: one. Many mnles fight there as in 
but the number may not be the same i. e. 
12. Hero may be divine or a king. There must 
be various kinds of fighting and it should be full 
of hauglity ??fs. 

DE ^,3, 60); Hero: zg^rindid 

Plot: Fighting not caused Igr womaiiiSSiinn 

the ense oJ 'tiwnrqjtJi. Action must .last; -for .onee 

(Iny onlj 
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KS (P. 323) notes that it is like a sequal 
to By ‘few females’ he takes it to be 
void of heroine etc., but allows maids to be 
present. It is once called here. 

BP (P. 248): Hero: ^tgcT. There may be 3,4 
or 6 but never more than ten heroes. It should 
have a and 

Examples: DE and ND; ES: 

SD; N.B. one published by 

Nirnaya Sagar Press is a and not a 
It, therefore, seems that there were two dramas 
of the same name. 

Remarks 

That of should not be taken as a 

5^T»t has been already suggested by us under |lig»T. 
Very close relations between ^ and 

are apparent from the theory. 

7, 3T^ or 

Def: DE(avaloka): It is called (instead 

of merely sTf) for the purpose of distinguishing it 
from the ail (act) included in a play. KS (P. 324): 
one which is characterised by women who are 
grieving i. e. whose sight, life and breath are 
about to flee away aFiT ^ri^n 5n 

3?i3fs3ii: ^=5RP=cr: # 51^^ :). ND quotes KS. 

NS (XVIII, 138-145) : Plot : renowned but 
rarely imaginary. Heroes: ordinary persons, not 
divine. (chief). No fight etc,, and full of 

the wailings of women. 1%: 
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NS has a note that whenever a fight of a 
divine hero is represented, . it should be so done 
in for all the land therein is charming, 

fragrant and golden: there is constant joy in the 
form of love-sports of ladies in garden etc. (I 
think that this does not refer to a?? only but to 
all the forms of drama, otherwise the condition 
about the divine hero would directly militate agai- 
nst the above injunction that there should be no 
divine hero in an eif.) 

DR. (3, 63) has a note that there may be gs 
as well as victory and defeat by speech only. 

ND. (P. 130 ff): Act: 1, as the action must 
be over in one day. 

BP (P. 261): 1%: and Act: one 

according to Bharata, two according to and 

three according to ^ and fkltoi 

according to Here is a note that usually 

death should not bo represented on the stage, but 
if the dead oue is going to be revived, it may be 
allowed. Revival is illustrated as follows: In 
of in of moreover 

death of mortals by divine persons, (as of the sons 
of by as in uwuipfl?«i) should be suggested in 

(thus explains the word in NS). 

Examples: SD; RS: 

8 , 

NS] (XVIII, 146-150): It is divided into two 
kinds - us and It (us) should be arranged 

with humourous speeches of uiTO, and 
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others, having ^ig^^rs: thus it should be full of hu- 
mourous speeches, having no language, poems 
full of etc., with the plot moving on to a fixed 
goal, has hataerae, servants, eunuchs para- 

sites deceitful persons and and is full of coa- 
rse dress, gesture etc. 

Popular story or a story full of may be 
woven in a having It may have 

DE (3,35-58) : divides it into three kinds 
as -gg, and gg is the same as in NS. fgfg 
is of NS and here, is accepted as a dis- 
tinct kind as it has sixfold 

KS (P. 324) explains the of NS 

as not being %ar i. e. and a?’®'!??. 

ND (P. 128) notes that it should have 
ifw and act as in 

SD. allows to have two acts. 

ES says that it should have the following 
ten elements (which are not the ^»^s as given 
by others) : sigssfit®, (g5?55wr, ;3qq%, 

3??®, and Ranr. Each one of these is 

defined and illustrated. 

Examples: BP. - gg 

and - Rf®, SD - gg, :5fr=5tR?r - 

and 32^^^ - with two acts. ES: arifpg^Rr. 

Remarks : 

NS requires etc , in the g^g type : now 

is a very unusual term in 'this connection. 
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Can it refer to any actual sjggq which had a 
as a character, as in or does it refer to 

that play itself ? 

This is a peculiar piece arranged much 
after the fashion of with which it shares 

the feature of wholesale borrowings from various 
writers. The piece itself i. e. the main incident 
about covers only three printed pages. Two 
more pieces, as short as half a printed page each, 
arc appended to the first one. Last two pieces 
present no In the first piece, SCW'T is a genu- 
ine imitation of a as in and others. 

No one can seriously call this a Of 

course, it opens with all the eclat of a but 

the rest is merely reminiscent of the dialogues 
and monologues in our present-day school-gather- 
ings. Might not these three pieces have served 
the same purpose in an assembly of some king, 
just to divert him ? In that case, this play must 
have been enacted, at a time, not very remote 
from the composition of WET-dramas, for otherwise, 
many of the humourous hits contained herein, 
would have been lost upon the audience. As a 
matter of fact, the in this small piece is 
evoked only by the conscious imitation of the 
funny expressions seen in the dramas of wu and 
others, and much of it would, certainly, be lost 
upon an audience which was not well-conversant 
with those dramas. 

If this drama was ever treated as a afER, it 
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must have been in very ancient days indeed, as 
its technique is simplicity itself. It is completely 
written in Sanskrit, which may classify it as a 
type. No extant theorist presupposes such a 
specimen, and no recent dramatist, after the strong 
conventions created by these theorists, would oven 
dream of composing such a piece. 

Most certainly it is not the 14th drama of 
as Mr. Eamakrsna Kavi suggests: its very 
nature precludes it from being designated as an 
independent drama. It is merely a selection of 
scenes or half-scenes from various dramas for the 
diversion of some patron. 

This, too, may not be considered as 
a representative specimen of the sti^r as detailed 
by our timorists. It divides itself into two ?rf^s, 
instead of acts. The incidents narrated in both 
these are absolutely unconnected with one another, 
and though one or two characters of the first ^ 
are repeated in the second ufg, the thread of the 
story is not the same. This feature, it will bo 
seen, is common to too, and though the 

present one has better claims for being regarded 
as a play, its technique is loose and does not 
conform, at places, to the rules laid down by NS 
and others. It resembles in nature more to the 
popular dramatical spectacles like and 5 R 15 , 

for there are certain features present here, which 
are not seen in any of the extant Sanskrit dramas, 
nor arc they mentioned as admissible by any 
thcoiist. For illustration says: ‘'Oh 
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narrate the even when no is present on 

the stage. But enters on hearing these words 
of the chieftain. Thus these entrances and exits 
are so abrupt and at times so unwarranted that 
they indicate an open-air theatre. 

In the only the figures and he 

carries on his monologue by resorting to 
which is remarkable. 

But why are the incidents in the two ^s 
unconnected as far as the thread of the story 
goes ? We have seen this feature to be present 
in and in seems to be reminiscent of a 

time when these spectacles were performed 
just for diversion. Of course, this will be a 
specimen of the type as it is so coarse. 

: This is a coarser type of which 
would therefore he classified as according to 

the rules laid down by NS. 

in this sTi^lsr is, on the whole, regular 
as it shows all the necessary features - like giving 
the title and the name of the drama and the au- 
thor etc. , - but it is peculiar in so far as it has 
alone present on the stage, throughout the 
Wti^Rl. There is one very peculiar feature in these 
coarser types of 5r?5rJT. As noted before, entrances 
of the characters are either abrupt or are annou- 
nced beforehand, not in the course of the 
conversation that might precede but by speci- 
al verses recited in In this drama there are 

sevori,! o. rations when this has liapponod. See pp. 
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6, 6, etc. On page 7 the following is seen: 
e*n:- 55553ii5lr, 5t:^grflin : | 


This shows that did not actually leave 

the stage but called aloud keeping his place on 
the stage. It should be remembered that the ph- 
ysician was not supposed to bo in any adjoining 
room, from where he was to be called, but he was 
to sbe called from his house ; such a device 
for the purpose is both crude and unusual. See 
also pp. 12, 14, 17, 20, 21. 

: This too, is a type : and shows the 
same features about the entrances of the charact- 
ers, See pp. 22, 23. 

: This is a specimen of the gi? type and 
as the nature of the type requires, does not 
show any indecent language or low taste as is the 
case with the above four Though the chief 

characters in this drama are a and his 

wife, the plot is pleasant without being coarse. 
Of course, it is not as exalted as but 

genuine mirth is excited by the clever situation 
created by the author. 

: This SftR seems to represent the g3 
type, inspite of its having a as a character. 

This nPrai, like of is 'a lady as 

noble as a fa'sn and seems to be as consistent 
in her love as her namesake. The whole piece 
has an exalted air about it. Even in the conver- 
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sation between the teacher and the pupil, there 
is nothing that may be termed coarse. It is a 
masterpiece of simple techniqne and plot-structure. 
It is easily the best of our sri^Tiis. The ^rfoRii is a lady 
of accomplishments and refined taste and does not 
show any lower traits like the common harlots 
that figure in inzTO or or 

I have noted above that the presence of 

in this may constitute a difficulty in 
calling it a of the type; but the as 
represented here, is a lady of culture and accom- 
lishments and does not present any traits of a 
^#!as such. Her consistant love for raises 

her to the level of a Moreover, the 

seems to be the chief character in this drama; the 
»if^i turns up incidentally and provides a suitable 
incident for the development of the drama. Thus 
we can call it a gs type. It has no 
( in the sense of KS ), the love throughout is ex- 
alted and the humour is not excited by dull and 
vulgar catch-phrases but by genuine witticism and 
in the last portion by the funny situation created 
by the exchange of souls. Stage-setting suggests 
the usual classical Sanskrit theatre and not an 
open-air square as is the case in other sn^prs. 

Mention in NS that a gs type may have 
?nTO etc., has been already noted as peculiar. 
In this drama the teacher is addressed as 
and the title of the drama bears witness to the 
importance of his character. The word 
occurs about 40 times in this small piece. May 
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it not be that the NS passage in question refers 
to this play ? That this drama seems to belong 
to an earlier period is indicated by many traits 
present therein. 

9 . irm 

NS (XVIII, I 5 I-I 54 ) divides »n'>i into two 
types according as the hero describes his own 
experiences or those of others: but it should be 
carried on by one character only. 

There must be speeches in the air, with 
fitting histrionics. There must be fla and 
others. in the text would be better emended 

as which is actually the reading in KS 

(P. 325), which has borrowed these verses bodily 
from here. 

DR (3j 53 ); One expert describes vile 
incidents experienced by himself or by others, by 
means of speeches in the air, by addressing (an 
imaginary person) and answering himself. He 
should suggest % and by describing valour 
and beauty respectively, mostly resorting to 
style. Act: 1. Plot: imaginary, ^s: and 

with their sub-divisions. Ten sorts of ss^ws are 
in place._ 

(p, 325 ) remarks that this type is mostly 
for the diversion of the ordinary people (?«pjR.). 

(P. 127) adds that it is popular; it 
should have »2irR predominent; also slk and 
may receive subordinate treatment. It should 
have only one act, for the action must last only 
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for one day. There should be Erif^^RRzr only, not 
or 3!if|r^. Here, some want imaginary story 
and l^^to be a hero. 

(P. 244) mentions the view of ^iTia and 
others about «n<T which differs from the above in 
only one point that it should have only 
This is also the opinion of 


Examples : ES : is the chief illust- 

ration as it exhibits all the ten sRiriWs. SD. 

Remarks 

: The is peculiar. In it 

the recites five consecutive verses without 
even one line in prose. The frist verse being a 
benedictive stanza has the character of the usual 
*TP#. Other four stanzas describe the vernal season. 
Even at the end of the fifth verse there is no 
indication of any character entering. Throughout 
the only the is on the stage; and no 

other character like is introduced to carry on 
the dialogue about the usual matters of the name 
of the drama etc., nor does the himself 

supply the information. 


It treats of |r,TR: only, having no suggestion 
of #c or § 1 ^. 


Though the indulges in smart conversation 
with different hataerae, most portion is taken up 
by him in talking to his friends whom he meets 
and who are in one or the other way connected 
with the various hataerae. 
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There are only two and one act. 

It has no nor a stanza which can take 

the place of one. 

: It has no verse, or one 
which can take its place, as a benedictory verse. 
^sTiT^rr is direct, short and to the point. Only the 
enters who in his speech addresses his wife 
as even when she is not on the stage, and 
urges her to sing in praise of monsoon. Then he 
himself sings one verse describing monsoon but 
no enters and no verse is put in her mouth. 
This is rather queer. It may be that is su- 
pposed to resort to an^Rrtnf^, though there is no 
response like % 

There is only. 

1^, here, goes to the but talks to only 

one or two hataerae and then discusses certain 
principles regarding the conduct of ^^s and such 
other allied subjects, all of which seems to be a 
faithful illustration of for all the while 

the two friends are strolling in the and 

discussing these subjects. There is almost no 
dramatic technique. As a matter of fact there 
is no plot. One cannot distinguish between g’a 
and It is merely an incident that happens 

to a 1^2, who feeling anxious, moves out and 
going into the without any set purpose, 

begins to discuss the subjects with his friend who 
happens So meet him. It is very peculiar. 

it has only. It is much 

simpler in technique than the later wns and yet 
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forms a model for the later ones, as it describes 
a starting out to bring about a union between 
two lovers who bad been separated due to some 
misunderstanding. On the way, be comes across 
six bataerae and converses with them in his 
clever manner. 


It treats of only. 

and 

are all alike in nature and reveal the set type, 
showing two one act, predoiniuenoe of ?IFri, 

.suggestion of Heroic and most of the si^^ll.Ts. 

is called a in its but no such 

division of is known to our extant theory. 
What is it ? Does it refer to the mixture of 
Sanskrit and Prakrit ? It is there. Also see 
further under »Tr'iT-^q:fq?i;. 

has only Heroic and resembles 
in technique. 


It will be seen that the only fundamental 
difference between the earlier and later theorists 
is about i?rs, earlier exponents (like Kohala and 
others) requiring only and the later writers 
allowing Heroic, too. This must actually refer to 
general development of this type of drama, and 
the fact that all the four W^s published in 
show only and no suggestion of Heroic at 
any stage, may go to prove their priority to DR 
and other later works. 

10 


Def. DR (avaloka).... because it is like a 
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^hft. i. e. a street or a series of sub-divisions. 
ND iRRT?, (P. ] 32). 

NS (XVIII, 165- 166): Act: 1. It should 
have one or two actors only. It should have 
the 13 ^«2lFs. 

DR (3, 62): iRr: l%^l. and ajf as in W>t. 
W. to he suggested and others may be touched. 
It should have one or two characters. 

KS (P. 325) interprets the and of 
NS as having one or two actors and notes that 
in the case ot one actor, speeches may be carried 
on by questions and answers. 

ND (P. 132): All heroes, all ^us. ^ and 
It, at this stage, quotes Alfa’s definition of 

^ ui II 

Thus allows all sorts of heroes here, it 

is here pointed out, does not desire heroes in 
and reserves them for w>t etc. 

BP (P. 261) first lays down that as 

well as 551^118 are proper here and then notes that 
^55 allows option about ai^iws, while positively 
prescribes them on account of ssiffR being the 
prominent 

RS : Heroine : or but is 

not proper. 

Examples: BP: etc. SD: 
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I have already suggested that and sw^or are 
the two types of full-fledged drama, into which 
all the other types gradually developed. It is, 
now, easier for us to consider this suggestion. 
The details of the various individual types of 
^s that we have gathered here from different 
sources, give us a fairly definite idea abeut the 
nature of each one of these. From a comparative 
study of these details, it follows that there runs 
a common thread between all these types, showing 
their inter-connections. Let us dwell upon this 
a little. 

The first and foremost criterion in this rega- 
rd, is the number of acts'. It will be seen that 
there are five types which may be designated as 

1. Compare the following view expressed by Prof. K. H. 
Dhrnva, in his Introduotion to the Gujarati translation 
of vvim; (p. 22ff.) “ In the gr.idual evolution of dram is, 
one-act drama is tlie original type. Ancient sages, being 
free from the daily programme of their rituals, resorted 

to it as an innocent moans of diversion This drama 

of the 8th century B. C., was a one-act drama and was 

entirely composed in Sanskrit At this age (i. e. at a 

later age when tlie one-act drama had evolved into a 
form having many acts) certain professional actors would 
perform their dramas before the ns^s of the town; but 
for household purposes one-aot play was always wel- 
come. The short interval of dusk being fixed for such 
performances, lengthy dramas with many acts hod no 
scope for their domestic life.” 
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ono-act dramas; and it is easily understood that 
one-act dramas, being simple in structure, are the 
most primitive types of dramatic forms, from which 
other complicated types must have evolved. 

aif, and should have, according to 

the unanimous sanction of all the theorists, only 
one act. Let us distinguish between these and 
find out if there are any threads, suggestive of a 
serial evolution or mutual connection. Out of 
these five varieties, »rr®r is at once, distinct by its 
having only one actor. All other forms presuppose 
dialogue, while is essentially based on monolo- 
gue and to obviate the difficult of its being rende- 
red monotonous by having no 3F«sicg%, the ingen- 
ious method of 3Tr^i?r>Tt%r is adopted. This makes 
the performance lively and audience interested. 
Thus, this essentially monologous form combines 
the elements of dialogue into its very structure, 
without which it would be reduced to the state of 
a This monologous nature of »n’>i, combined 

with the fact that it was allowed only one act, 
shows its primitive nature. is a mere variant 
of *n'’T with which it has many features in common. 
Both have one act. has erotic so has ^<(1. 
aT?5!nws are allowed in both the cases. was 
par e.reclhnoe a hataerae drama. There are indi- 
cations that too, had such a nature. RS all- 
ows for or heroine, but no fwsn. 

So too, allowed all heroes even aiw, though 
does not want an am hero. This may sugg- 
est that as it distinguished itself from an®i, 
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assumed a nobler role, discarding the coarser nat- 
ure of W’T. Another point in which differed 
from «n®T, as it developed, is the fact that theory 
allows in it, one or two characters. KS well 
points out that in the case of its having one cha- 
racter, speeches in the air may be resorted to, 
and in the case of two characters, the story may 
be carried on by questions-and-answers. Thus 
the nature of as described in our extant dra- 
maturgical works is transparent enough to show 
how it has developed from a type like Take 
out two characters and heroes and you have 

^ and add to 3^ these two features and you 
have 

Then the art takes a step further. People 
became familiar with forms of drama, having 
more characters than one. Artists could see that 
this gave richness and variety to the drama, and 
they soon adopted this feature. It was at such 
a time that ^ gave rise to and to ari. 
The coarser side of ww, stressing the humour- 
ous side of the plot and subordinating gave 
rise to while #fl, stressing the tragic side 

2. have been distingnished as SfsT and and 

though, in the main, they conform to the rules of our 
dramaturgy, the extant types present some intrinsic 
features which are never soon in other extant dramas 
or in our theory. Wo have already noted that the 
type shows a queer peculiarity about the entrances of 
the characters. It seems that a character entered in 
three different manners. Bometimes, a character, before 
it actually entered the stage, was announced in one or 
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of life created These changed their as 
it suited their subject-matter. s^n^R differed from 
these types only in one point that it should have 
fight etc., in the plot. 

It must be noted that sif, 5f??R, and 
can have any number of characters and this fea- 
ture being a definite advance on and 
prepared the ground for further development of 
the drama. With many actors to play the role of 
various characters in a plot, it was easy to extend 
the action from one act to many acts. Thus 

two verses. Sometimes, without any indication in the 
conversation between characters already present on the 
stage, a character 'would be introduced by the stage- 
direction - - inspite of there being no haste or 

emergency for such a procedure. Sometimes, again, a 
character already present on the stage would call aloud 
anothe.'i charaoier who is nob supposed to be in the 
vicinity, as in All these three ways are unusual. 

They presuppose an open - air theatre such as a 
temple court - yard, without almost any stage- 
setting. Such a feature of entrances is actually present 
to-day in our ‘popular rustic spectacles like in 

Gujarat. It, therefore, to my mind, refers to a lower 
development of the dramatic technique. This trait, 
combined with the fact that this type of ’isws, caters 
for the coarser taste of the low-class pecple, may 
suggest that this tyjie may have been earlier to 
evolve than the type, 

3. It will be seen that the period of one-act dramas hod 
110 need of a word for ‘act’. at that time, designated 

a particular type of drama, but later on when this 
type fell into disuse and when complicated dramas 
developed, it came to mean an act. 
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arose more types, showing a plot extending over 
many days and involving many characters, thus 
necessitating more acts, flrr, and arose 

at such a period, ffiw is a direct development 
of NS has a general note that whatever 

heroes, ?f^s and are in Eatr^nn, they should be 
present in IftgJT too, only that here the union 
with the heroine should be effected. Thus 
with its four acts, is an elaboration 
of which has only one act. Of course 

there is soma distinction In plot between these 
two. ^ too, is a variant cf Both 1%^ and 

should have haughty Heroes are many 
in EJiiEtTU. ojjiifFi represents scenes of mild fights, 
while ^ has terrible fighls and disorders of eve- 
ry sort. also is akin to and It 

culminates in haughty having cyclonic distur- 
bances ^tc., but it also «hcv.s '.be relieving feature 
in the form of ^^RW wli >. b '-'10 ib. lonn a threa 1 
of the plot. Elaborate io.strur'. one aboa! idot-arr- 
angement (c. g. three didoront threads in three 
sections yielding in all nine threads) show that 
out of these eight varieties, this form of draina- 
?W^R - was the most complicated one. UJTf^R 
with 32 heroes, 3 W3s, .3 %Ts, 3 ?IlRa, and with 
its duration of 18 Jn%«ra, had roaeliod a point of 
development which soon led to the standard 
types - snzsF and JWR«r. 

It may be argued that may have boon 

4. That KS, and SD allow ovon ono aot to isra.’i clearly 
shows its nearness to 
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the first type to evolve and ^Ticrr might have been 
developed from it by the process of condensation; 
for both these types show the following features : 


(1) one actor 

( 2 ) 

(3) one act 


(1) many actors 

(2) no 

(3) two acts. 


Thus either 5f5?PT jnay be taken as an elabo- 
ration of the original * 1 ^ or may be taken as 
a condensation of For, natural growth takes 

place both ways (1) towards a greater simplicity 
h}' analysis or (2) towards a greater complexity 
hy synthesis i. e. by additions, reduplications, 
joining various threads etc. 

But it is enough to point out that condensa- 
tion of many actors into one is neither more 
artistic nor more convenient nor more natural: 
and by this feature alone is fully entitled to 
be taken as the first type to evolve. It is, how- 
ever, possible that two distinct kinds of spectacles 
one embodying monologue and the other dialogue 
might have run parallel in the course of 
evolution, monologue having stopped at W'T and 
while the dialogue developed into the higher 
types. But against this militate the number of 
acts, low theme of the subject-matter etc., in a 
shows both monologue and dialogue, 
but from the dramatical development as seen in 
our dramaturgical books, it is safer to presume 
that while both these forms of representation 
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were known to the society, monologons form was 
the first to be resorted to as a regular dramatic 
form, from which other forms developed as shown 
above. At any rate, I suggest that we take ¥il®i 
as our first dramatic evolute as a working basis 
and at the end of this volume, we shall sec how 
this working basis stands. 

It is at least clear that siTSSi and 
presuppose these types and must have developed 
from them. and feJT stop at four acts. 

and srai'H' with more elaborate setting, nould 
require more acts and are allowed five to ten 
acts. Explicit instructions that a shonld 

have no 3'^m hero, no divine element, no kingly 
grandeur, but should have all the having 

also more of and less of show 

that this type preserves the coarser and more 
popular side of life, as represented in ’sr'*!, s??;! 
etc. Of course, as it was a full-fledged type, ha- 
ving the sanction of critics, and theorists, it bad 
an alternative of having as a heroine and a 

etc., as a hero. But the very sanction '.hat 
it can have a as a heroine, and the clear 

mention in MS th.at it must have more of 
leave no doubt whatsoever about its coarser nature. 

on the other hand, was the literary drama 
}tar excellenct. It combined and sublimated the 
elements seen in aif, f%jT, and 

and yet added an individuality of its own. It 
can have or as a prodomin.nit ur. Its 

plot 'rvist bo renowned, which would inak • tlio 
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hero a noble character. NS notes that it may 
depict the life-incidents of a king or it may have 
a divine hero and it should have grandeur, luxury 
and prosperity of every kind. DB goes further 
into details and requires the hero to be full of no- 
ble qualities, noble and calm, powerful, desirous of 
fame, highly energetic, preserver of and of 

a famous descent. All this shows that was 
the drama of the upper classes of the society, 
that it was the ideal perfection to which this class 
of literary and artistic presentation could attain, 
that it was amongst plays what a JT|i«iif55r was 
amongst poems. 

Thus a common thread runs through all 
these types and a serial evolution of TO^and 
from the earlier types is indicated. But if this 
thesis is correct, the statement-^ns^sra^^^^i^ etc., 
- seen in would directly militate against 

it; for it clearly states that other types have sprung 
from and But this should not hamper 

us. Indian mind has always been slow to recog- 
nise historical evolution and when once 
and became fixed types of full-fiedged dramas, 
it became quite natural for an ordinary reviewer 
to suppose that the lesser types had sprung from 
them. That was accepted as the drama 

proper is seen in its treatment in all the text-books 
of Sanskrit Dramaturgy. They invariably start 
with describe all the details necessary for a 

and then merely give the points of distinctions 
in wdiich other types differ from it; other points 
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remaining common. This practice of treating 
as the drama proper and other types as its 
variants, is as old as NS. It would be seen that 
the theorists, for the sake of brevity and conveni- 
ence, would resort to such a method: it would 
be far more convenient to describe the full-fledged 
type first and then to note down the differences 
in the case of other t 5 'pes, than the other way. 
This practice, adopted by all, would lend colour to 
the belief that the other types had sprung from 
5TI3^. This would thus explain the reference in 

Moreover, as the fully fledged types of 
and came to be fully grasped and gained in 
popularity, new dramatists would attempt to 
compose more and more plays of these types, the 
composition of new plays of the lower types would 
cease to be attractive, the older ones (of the 
lower types) already there in the lliterature would 
also gradually lose in popularity and only the 
best or the most widely known amongst them 
would be preserved. This will explain the fact 
that we do not get very early specimens of one- 
act plays, which I have assumed to be the 
earliest bases of the later developed types. Thus 
it is that we do not possess earlier specimens of 

siliasr, etc. Of course, we can never be 
positive in the matter, for we know too little of 
the plays of the lower types that might have once 
existed. And yet there is some evidence to show 
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a wider prevalence of these one-act plays in the 
earlier days. In Appendix I, I have given a list 
of the dramas as quoted by our extant dramatur- 
gical works. But even here there is a handicap. 
The dramaturgical texts from which we get these 
data, date from the 10th century downwards, for, 
the earliest amongst these are DR and Abh. 
However these lists will give some idea of the 
extent to which these different types had developed. 

Moreover we have seen that in earlier times 
the common term for drama was and when 
was separating itself from the ^?l-type, no new 
terminology must have been created all at once. 
We shall see further that most of the eight types 
of (and even are traceable to some 

vulgar or type: and as these types went on 
. transforming themselves into types, the new 
types were also designated by the older terms (cf. 
*Tm and its variants):® and it was only after the 
types had fully developed into and 

that an attempt to give them a dramatic termino- 
logy must have been made. Till then, all that 
was dramatic was either or too, 

5. Out of the terms designating the five one-act plays, at 
least three- 5r<n, and most probably, existed 

earlier than the time of the evolution of our first drama- 
tic type. as a form of mere is known to SB. 

and as strips are known to NS. This means 
that the sense of these terme have changed, elementary 
idea denoted by the terms remaining as the predominent 
feature of the later dramatic types designated liy them. 
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seems to have been used in a generic sense. 
Later on, they Saw the full-fledged type of 
and relegated all other types to the subordinate 
class. This seems to be the reason of the rather 
loose terminology about the types of drama in 
earlier times.® 

6. One point of distinction may be noted with regard to 
these types. Just as there were different Ws prescribed 
for dififereut types, so also the subject-matlor varied 
Srccording to the different tyiies. An anialysis .shows that 
out of the five oiio-act dramas and should 

have imaginary plots and ^ should have renowned plot; 
but it is allowed an imxghiary on.' on occasions. 
has renowned plot, wsvrr and which are the 

developments of hare renowned plots. This 

may suggest that our drama w,is p,''eul!ir and resorted 
to myths, history and divine legends as it developed ; 
but of this later. That different ttts rvcrc pi-eserihcd for 
different types will be seen from the following elso; 
(Abh II, P. 450-1):— 

^iira. I g JigfT f| fPllfT ^ 

si*?H ^ 1 

[f^] gir^?i?igmipt%JT g^RiiJir si^i^g ^fci^>irrh 1 g 
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=5R*l5*T^»Tra^ '5 Hlf^IEERVsf^ 

f^R5RraiS% cR'fiSSPqpPWt ^iqifq ^ 

5(5^5f5fpi fRi ?i^i: gw’iOT^fliRicETRRr ^^ir<^i«i«-ci<i«n- 

l ^ ctrarsnsqf^q^tr qw§:, 

cPIlf^ cf^S^T era *Pr% I 



era v,<ira 


I 
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CHAPTEB V 

DERIVATIVE TYPES 


J consider the following types as derivative 
types i,e. types that are later than and derived 
from the full-fledged and There is 

some evidence to corroborate this view and I 
shall consider the same at the end of this section. 
Let us first see the traits of these types as 
recognised in theory. 

1 STT^ or 


NS (XVIII, 106-168); A mixture of the plot 
of * 02 ? and irot causes what is called It 
must have many females, four acts, graceful hist- 
rionics well-arranged ms, profuse song, dance and 
music and erotic enjoyment. A king may act 
there: it should represent anger, conciliation and 
It must have ^ and tR^s. 

Abh. (NS G. O. S. vol II P. 4353.) 


By well-arranged understands the 

sra^s of has some discussion about the 

heroine in According to him ^fcRTwlnrif^ would 

refer to the younger heroine and wou- 
ld refer to the Following will be found 

useful: (P. 435-36) 

?fT sr i strict 

^ hR-sIH- 

I ?i«n ft ^ 
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52 Tf^>s« 2 if^ra I =n?i5Bt % stw 'tsPs 

a'4Wt3??q i?p)^ 

%i3rjrl5fr asRorJf^Rsr^i'^^oiRrrx ^cirg' 5n2??5y«iKii^ 
?'7f?r5Tfq5B: i 

DE (3, 46 52); Plot should be takeu from 
and hero a king, from Jnzqj. 3, 48 suggests that 
it may have even 1, 2, 3 or 4 acts. should 
be the elder queen, born of a king, serene and 
*n^^; while the heroine should be f^i and 
very beautiful. Heroine may remain in the vici- 
nity of the king, by her connection with the har- 
em, while the hero may remain apprehensive thr- 
ough the fear of the queen. 

It sholud have the four elements of in 
respect of the four acts. 

ND (P. 120-122): Out of the two heroines, 
queen and the ^l, each one or both may be ren- 
owned or otherwise, thus yielding four types of 
It is noted here that the plot in a 
is sparse. 

BP (P. 243); Hero should be renowned and 
erotic, ifd: 1%^. except It 

should have no but may figure there. 

Examples: BP: SD: fl^«r55*»fli«Ei. ES: 

2. or 

ND (P. 122) recognises this type calling it a 
variation of wherein the hero should be taken 
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from 5ra»w and the heroine should belong to the 
hero’s class. It is noted that :n1^i and both 

concern themselves with erotic enjoyments, but 
while the former treats of the royal love, the la- 
tter depicts the love of merchants etc. 

SD follows ND 

MMO notes this but has nothing special. 

3. ^73^ or 

BP (P. 238, 4-14); This is a variety of 
According to il, with a contact between divi- 
ne and human elements and with acts void of 

becomes But others do not accept this 

view. According to these others, it may have 9, 
8, 7, or 5 acts and a mixture of divine and human. 

SD ( VI. 273) adds that it must have in 
each act. 

Examples: BP: acts; 8-acts; 

acts, (both those are void of f^^); 
acts. 

4. 

BP (P. 269): It is a variety of based on 

and no terrible No 

It should be full of According to 

some the king should not speak in Prakrit, others 
prescribe qnisft or for him. 

It should have, in place of sffg, four parts 
with curtain being dropped on account of the 
impossibility of etc. 
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ND (P. 213) notes that it should have only 
one language, not a mixture of Sanskrit and Pra- 
krit, It should not have or 

SD (VI, 276): It should have Prakrit only 
and mostly aifs should be called 

N. B. BP calls it and thus treats it 

as a 

Remarks 

That inf^t and should be taken as the 

derivative types is self-evident from their very 
names. Both are derivative names. Moreover, 
though known to NS as •nfl, seems to have 

been recognised rather early, its dependence on Jns?, 
is clear from its plot, seems to have enjoy- 

ed quite a temporary existance, there being 
found almost no example of the type. And 
the very fact that it has been recognised by such 
a late work as ND and by no other earlier work, 
goes to prove that it was a futile attempt on the 
part of the later theorists to create a new type, 
perhaps on the analogy of 

as it is recognised by is rather early 
and yet its derivative character is clear. As a 
matter of fact there is very little distinguishing 
element about it. 

on the other hand, may not have been a 
derivative type, inspite of BP’s mention that it is a 
variety of BP itself, later on calls it a liW’I'bK. 

It must have been a popular spectacle, as its loose 
technique shows. That there were no regular acts 
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but a drop-curtaiu was required, shows an irregu- 
lar and therefore unsettled nature of this type. 
As a matter of fact, drop-curtain, in earlier San- 
skrit Literature, is not suggested anywhere. Mo- 
reover, the very name of the type is Prakrit and 
the preponderence of Prakrit languages indicates 
a popular and perhaps a more primitive type than 
The difierences of opinion with regard to 
the language to be used in this type are themse- 
lves enough to prove its unsettled character. 

lEEEGULAE TYPES 

Keith in his Sanskrit Drama enumerates 
some types of Drama, which he calls irregu- 
lar. Type represented by the is distinct 

and is fully discussed by Keith and De. Allegori- 
cal dramas like and others form another 

group and though they have existed from early 
times, theory has not recognised them separately. 
For all these the student is referred, to Keith’s 
book. There are, however, one or two points wh. 
ioh I shall like to touch upon here. 

Was there a dramatic type called ? 
Compare the following verse seen in the description 
of the preface of a drama named by 

in the Descriptive Cat. of San. Mss. Tanjore, vol, 

VIII, P. 3693. 

This verse places with and others. 
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There is however a Ms. of a drama called 
by described in the Descriptive Cat. of 

the San. Mss, in the Govt Oriental Library, Madras, 
Vol XXI — kavyas, No. 12619, which seems to be a 
type distinct from all other types hitherto 
known. It is described therein as a peculiar 
dramatic work. Instead of acts it has ten 
into which it is divided. They are named as ; 

But as 

far as this particular work is concerned it is 
needless to suppose that it was actually recognised 
as a particular typo in theory. It seems to have 
been an attempt on the part of to create a 

now type without any backing of theory. That 
possessed this love of experimentation is 
seen from another of his work which too 

has been described as a dramatic type. 

There is also one other drama which seems to 
have been irregular. A drama named 
by an unknown author is described in the same 
Cat. of Madras, Vol XXI. It is not divided into 
acts etc. There is no regular and yet in 

what appears like a instead of a 

enters. There is a also. 

But these seem to be stray efforts by indivi- 
dual writers at innovations. They are, however, 
not recognised in theory, as all these poets are 
very late in date. 
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NETYA-TYPES (UPAEIJPAKAS) 

Species of Nrtya-Type — general 

does not mention any but treats of 

snft ■which is the same as of the later 

theorists, and we have seen that it is a derivative 
type. But Keith says {Sanskrit 'Drama, P. 349) : 
“Needless to say, though omitted in the *nsRrrer 
quotations are found ascribing to Bharata the 
doctrine, though he mentions in them but fifteen 
with several variations of name”. He, in this 
connection refers to Hall, DE P. 6. It is true 
that some terms, which in later works, did designate 
certain ^sniWBs are scon in NS; but this mention 
of thorn is very iiicidontal and often vague, afford- 
ing us no clue as to their real nature. 

AP 328) enumerates the following 

seventeen varieties, without calling them 3 it^tcs 
and without defining or discussing them : 

srrfs^T, »nf5raii, wofi, 

;fisirra^, gilRisR and 

DE (aval oka) mentions the following seven 
incidentally: the following verso which is quoted 
in this connection may have been an old verse: 

trpft ?(n5tr 

II 
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Abh, incidentally, mentions tbo following 
nine (P. 183) : 

ti^T, ¥nor:, atsiwi, jfnfww, iwrafen, 

, and 

Abh does not call them by the name 
and it seems that be did not take them as such. 
The point is discussed further on by us. 

DH, PE, ES and MMC do not note ^rr^s 
as such. 

KS adds and to the list of Abh. 

SP mentions fourteen and defines them but 
all these arc treated by BP. 

BP (P. 265) has these twenty : 
jnfeisBT, ?fi^, 

aisRRraJIj (^rrb), '3b1'-<i», 

awaawt, 

But on P. 256 fi., are defined these types 
individually where ^ is omitted (it is later treated 
as an additional variety) and *nw is added, and 
»Tn>ll of the above list, is included under *nPrai. 
Further on at P. 266-66 under the heading 
it has twelve verses which describe the following 
types, almost in identical wordings as Abh : 

sreaR, verses 1-2 and 7; asrsa 3-4; 6; »ir»r 

6; 8; 9; 10; and 11-12. 

ND (P. 213) has fourteen: 

* 10 * 1 *, 

5cra?E, or wfSrai. 
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SD has eighteen : 

5nfe*i, 5155, !naRre« 3®r^, 515??, 

, 5i5r5T. ?>sr75H;, % 5 q 5 q., or ^if5»5i 

(according to others it is included under 
so notes), |^5l, H55f6i5T, and 5nf3t5i. 

Remarks 

1. The above will show that the lengthiest 
list is given in BP. But on an analysis of all 
the viewsj we get some more typos recognised at 
one time or the other, w (AP), (ND), 

which, however, may bo the same as of BP, 

(ND), r^if%5i (SD), f^5, and (Abh) 

are the additional varieties. This will bring the 
number to ‘20+5= 23. Moreover, which has 

been taken as an by SD, is taken by others 

as an offshoot of si55^. So also, and 

may be taken as the derivative types, as sugge- 
sted by us. 

2. The peculiar situation, given rise to by 
the non-meutiou in Bharata of the 3’'T^^s, has 
been thus explained away by Mr. K. S. Eamaswa- 
ini Sastri in his Introduction to BP(p. 61): 

“From what has boon said before and from 
certain statements contained in the present 
it seems to bo probable that %T?5S and his follow- 
ers who made the easily accessible to the 

dramatists by tlieir works, had invented the 
whose number differs with oach authority. §'Vs 
definition of ^5, one of the quoted by 
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is another proof of the existence of the 
vjmjTfis before the time of The commentary 

of also on the last portion of the 4th Ch- 
apter of the where some references from 

to the OT^T^s are made, supports' the contention 
that %T?55 may be the inventor of these 
and support the same view in their works.” 

It will be my purpose to show later on that 
the as known to SD, represent a gradual 

growth which can be traced even to-day and that 
therefore no one person can be called the inven- 
tor of these types. It should be remembered that 
was considered distinct from ^ and that our 
were based on while the were ba- 

sed on m As NS had no occasion to discuss 
and define the types based on naturally we do 
not find any such statement therein. So, too, DR 
and Abh had no occasion to speak of them. It 
is true that in the 12th century counts but 

11 3WT^s, while BP has as many as twenty. But 
it would be wrong to argue from this that these 
nine additional varieties came into existence in 
the period between KS and BP. There are indi- 
cations in BP itself that followed earlier 

1. I do not know on what grounds ]Mr. Sastri makes this 
statement. It is true that Abh mentions some 
and we have duly noted them. But nowhere does Abh 
note that he was quoting the verses in question from 
It is, however, possible that Abh quoted these verses from 
some older source, but there is no indication whatsoever 
i.o know that source definitely. 
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works and traditions and it should be rememibered 
that AP knew seventeen varieties of so called 
It seems highly plausible that rhythmic 
dance while it was incorporating the histrionic 
art in it, was, at the same time, gradually deve- 
loping these ^f'ras: and it may be that had 
for the first time arranged and defined them. 
And, all the evidence cited by Mr. Sastri goes to 
connect name with the rise of the 

but not with their invention. KS (P. 325) after 
treating the ^q^s twelve in number, has a general 
note to the effect that ‘and others’ in the 
refers to and others, which have been defined 
by and others. As against this KS i self has 
a note at the end of that section that the details 
about the or ^srqws should be learnt from 

etc. — which elear- 

ly shows that KS connected »R?f’s name with 
these types. 

3. Here I should point out that these vari- 
eties known to the different writers, though bear- 
ing the same names, had not been simultaneously 
and uniformly developed. Thus the varieties known 
to Abh, for instance, were very primitive when 
compared to the same varieties as described by 
BP and SD ; and it will be wrong to designate 
all of these as yq^jq^Bs. But as I hope to clear 
this point later on, I shall not enter into details 
just now. 


4. The word yq<s>qq» should naturally have 
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come into vogue, after the acceptance of the word 
by the dramaturgists. We have seen that 
though ^ is seen in NS, ^ seems to have come 
into general prevalence only after DR. The word 
is still later. The types usually considered 
as gv^s were earlier known as only. DR, 

does not know the word So also KS, ND, 

and BP, do not know it. Both EIS and ND use 
the word for these additional varieties, KS 
calling them and ND describing them by 

fiqqiiPr. It is in SD that we • meet with a defi- 
nite usage of the word ND closes with 

this remark: 

This means that they were still in the process of 
being recognised as dramatic types, for as tho 
types of they were recognised earlier. 

Out of the seven forms defined by Abh, some 
are found in the list of these ^r^ia'fiRs as given by 
BP and others : But Abh did not consider them 
as 3V^q^s. They are more like mere dances. Abh 
has a note, 

which shows that they had no element of drama 
and that they were based on (of the 2nd 
variety as shown before), which according to later 
tradition would refer to 
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Species of Nrtya-types-lndividual 

1 . 

Abh (P. 183); In this gives the descrip- 
tion of etc., -with terrible movements of 

linibs He classifies as 3 ^ and as 

BP (P, 268fE.): There are two distinct princi- 
ples of divisions recognised here, according to 
which irTT has nine different varieties. It is 35 
when a 3 ^ (i. e. Sanskrit) language is used, 
when two languages (Sanskrit and Prakrit) are 
used and when many languages are used. 
There are other three varietes. It is when 
the plot is terrible, tjfiser when the plot is charming 
and when the plot shows elements of both. 

Plot: There may be descriptions and praises 
of fr, ^ and wnf^. It must have te- 
rrible action. It must have no females, while it 
must be descriptive. Also it may have praises 
of kings in *ims, unfolding their virtues etc. It 
must be full of music, dialogue and deco- 

rated by noble (scenes). 

Whatever action is difficult and involves 
skill should be woven in a »n®r. 

Music : A 3 ^ is punctuated by seven 
fwws, each showing a varying programme of 
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First has ?ra'ii55t, apt. 

Second „ „ »T>Jr^(?*JiTsn, fgqiq^, 

Third „ „ iin^cna, ^«?n. 

Fourth „ „ fg'm, and 

Fifth „ „ spiraia, fl'Pi, 

Here is a note that the W»r called 
should he included under this type, as those •who 
consider it as a distinct tyne, know not Jfn^r’s view. 
And, then, is described as follow's : 

(1) The plot is recited or acted with refe- 
rence to an airar^ip^, usinpr the word (»ira^PlpraT6;.) 
to be applied to noble persons. ^2) It consists 
mostly of terrible action. (3) Sometimes it has 
descriptions excluding females. (4) It should be 
full of ^ and other ■ways of (5) and 

accompanied with good music and (6) noble speech, 
(7) It may have praises of sruT, 55, ^'5, and 
other gods. 

There is a general note that whatever has 
been said with regard to acts, etc., with reference 
to of the type holds good in this case too. 

In the Introduction to BP it is noted that 
the first set of verses (i. e. those that do not apply 
to the type) are also seen in SP. SP also 

recognises and includes it under this type. 

But the present NS contains no reference to 

ND (P. 215), too, has the same six types of 
m®!, on the same two principles and bis AM or 
contains nothing new. 
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Remarks 

It will be noted that the type as 

described in BP, differs from the ordinary type of 
WIT only in one respect; the former has siraRWf^ra 
and acts etc., while the latter shows the absence 
of both these elements. 


2 » wrf&T^ 

BP (P. 262); Plot; *fToi, having mostly 
for its subject-matter, with accepted metres in nisns, 
^s, *jT^T3 etc., becomes by graceful gestures, *nf5i®Ei. 
There may be nine or ten different threads, but the 
plot must be sparse, full of fe, and and 
excitement should be created in the audience by 
various turns of speech. 

mainly erotic. Heroine: 
void of and ftlu; 

Music and dance: ten ercws are in place as 
in It should have should have graceful 

acting, punctuated by at times r«n etc., and 
should be void of and 

It should be performed by females. Of course, 
55^ and may be adopted af proper places. 

Example: #ri^. 

ED (P, 216) recognises this type but has 
nothing distinct. 

SD. (VT, 305 ff): and iffT, 

and Act: 1. Heroine: noble. Hero: SD 

requires the following seven 3?^s here: 
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%% and which are defined as 
under: when ^ is incidentally described it is 
when gloomy speech is uttered it is when 

doubt is removed it is when there is boasting 
it is again constitutes in taunting 

through anger, beginning of is and actual 
achievement of fruit is ufTL 

Example; 

Abh, (I. P. 183) calling as 

describes it thus; In «nf^, there is amusement 
due to play with children, lions or pigs or 
playing with banner etc. 

Remarks 

As far as BP’s description is concerned if 
any one wants to see two distinct types described 
under the caption of as the editor justly does 

he shall have to. distinguish between «nf3raT and 
former being based on etc., and the latter 
being a form of having uRr, etc. This 

seems to be the same as ttssfi of BP and of 

SD. Compare their details. 

3. or trfN^T 

Abh (1. P. 183) notes a typa called 

en?rs4^ ui 5 jrit ii 

BP (P. 257): Act: 1. fRi; and W 
Heroic and Erotic. Heroine: and 
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Example: 

Editor of BP says; ‘'This is known accor- 
ding to some as »nl^i and the same fact has been 
stated here in the line tifslisr 
followed that view and described this kind of 
drama as with the same description as found 
here and with the same ^Ff^rn as an example. The 
definition of as given by and is 

quite different from that of 

Remarks on I, 2 and 3. 

Bearing in mind the descriptions of *n®i, ^Tif^l^r, 
»Tn>ft and as 'given in BP, one can see that 

wfei differs from *n>rr in the following points: 

(1) It is mild, (2) It has mostly 
with nine or ten threads, (3) It has no fIsTRT, 
3W55 and etc, (4) It should be performed 

by females. 

and are almost identical. Also it 
would appear that SD has no counterpart for BP’s 
WT, while it describes wliioh, however, has 

similarity with BP’s but is w'holly iden- 
tical with BP’s Abb’s and KTif^t are, 

again, distinct. 

as defined by BP, though having a 
preponderance of dance-elements, contains enough 
elements to transfer itself into of SD* Thus 
there seems to be running a common thread 
through FTriSrai of BD and of BP (which, too, 

is called or yielding sufficient data for 
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inferring a serial evolution, or of Abh 

representing the earliest stage and sli^'tof BP or wPrai 
of SD the last stage of the same form of entertain- 
naent: while «nPr?T of BP is a variety, probably 
more primitive and representing the transitional 
stage from of Abh, (Abb’s is an earliar 

form of BP’s snfSrar) to of SD. And this*nf&Rir 
itself has a counter-part in »TrJr-;JWT?, which seems 
to have enjoyed a temporary existence as an indepen- 
dent variety, as it emphasises the acting. 

But in and WJft of BP, again, there are 

sufficient elements (e.g. 9 or lO threads, heroes 
%, etc.,) to 'develop themselves into W**! 
wor seems, therefore, to be the definite ultimate 

dramatic form to which *rTofi, *n®i 

(all of which are either or types, with 
the possible exception of of SD and of 
BP), passed on imperceptibly. which is 

a very important element of the though 

not seen in any of these forms, is recognised by 
BP in the case of the type of 

4. 

BP (P. 265 fi): This section of BP is hope- 
less for its textual accuracy. Under the head of 
this section defines, in identical verses which 
have been quoted by Abh at P. 183, eight forms 
of dances, the last of them being It is thus 

defined here: 

g ci3[j(v.l. 
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m 


ra% II 


Out of these two verses, the first is always 
quoted as the definition of by others (see ND, 
Abh and elsewhere) and even BP shows the v.l. 

which may be the correct reading. The 
second of the above verses is the saine as is given 
by Abh as the definition of ’HS?, and this seems to 
be the original definition of ira?. 


But BP has another definition of ^ra^(on P. 269, 
11. 13-19), where it is described thus: 

(11 Act: 1. (2) void of (3) It must have 
well-arranged (ll%5) (4) It should have five 

ir5is, (5) three (6) various languages, (7) 

and (8) ^^?rss, (9) prominent 

hero, (10) famous heroine, (11) 5RlHs and 

(12) :3vritfiT. 

A third definition of is also seen in BP 
at P. 265, 11. 10-13: 


3'^ 55?Tiifg%: i 

nefr ^Rra: ii 


It should be remarked here that though this 
verse defines it is put in this edition under 
the section of *JR^nCRR>. 


One more definition of ^RHi; is seen in BP 
under consisting of one verse, which is 

the one given in ND as the definition of 
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SD (VI, 288-290) substantially agrees in the 
second version of BP, by defining ’[RR; as one which 
should have (1) five Ri^s, (2) and (3) 

various languages, (4) and f%s, (5) 

no (6) one act, (7) (8) art (^Bar), 

(9) (10) famous heroine, (11) foolish 

hero (g^^i in BP seems to be more in harmony 
with the nature of as defined here, than 
as read here), (12) and (13) 

There is a note that some allow too. 

Example; 

ND (P. 214) calls that type as which 
has 16, 12 or 8 heroines dancing with special 
postures as etc. 

6. msSTTnETfi 

This section, too, as printed in BP is so 
much confused that I shall quote it in eztenso and 
then shall try to determine the exact nature of 
the type: 

II 

5Rn5n55ltpTJ5^T; || 

ggiqRl !j : d<«<i? f 3 Riif i)ityg5g giT: )i 

f^!ri I 

SI? II 
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?rt stTi^fer^ ci5r 3 I 

^il^“iH^it?f5^ficqRsshdq; i 

^®ikT ansfegjraf^sicin ii 
gra gr^isit i 

'rasrra^rqt3R^?TOt!SR§^ ii 

=i?giSrf|Tfi}^g gr I 
aT^>qilfl*«idR5^fraTa^Spi; sir: II 
=q Rss^fTcitS5=2T?,tcTzt f^^cl I 
tjssra?g ii 

gB?r«f35Pitq § qisricn^Ji i 

3^: "imt: wf^rf^ f| ii 

T>T^5n%?I 5CS^R»lff^^; I 
gssjftcRT^IjhJf 5Rfi'»rT#5r »n2rar: ii 
a3ifiRg^|c2|iihi?^5i^; l 

g SR^tri. 11 

3cft fns gs^^tJicT: 1 

II 

fiqgT^: wi[<?%rt. | 

9TTOR^^ II 

#P2Tt’ «Wrr53 a?rsJi: | 

g»rm' li 

It will be seen that the first of these verses 
is a description of and the next three verses 
give the explanations of the technical terms 
etc. is so called because of the hu-* 

ddling up closely, is so called by an arrange- 
ment of limbs like knitting, by and 55?n^5=«? 
by being arranged in the form of a net. 

Then the fifth verse in the above quotation 
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seems to be the original definition of Jfisilig?, 
particularly as ND (P. 315) has this very verse 
alone as the definition of It is that, 

wherein, females dance out the doings of a king. 

The remaining verses explain the programme 
of music and dance to be followed in 

When it has it is called wherein 

two females, clever in etc., may enter embra- 

cing one another by their limbs and moving right 
and left. They retire after some dancing and then 
enters another pair of females. Their exit and 

entrance must be simultaneous. This new pair 

may perform the scattering of flowers by JnsficTia. 
After this, other characters may enter with Jmaia. 
and Then the singers sing with 

Then formed by many »U5is, by means of 

35*1^ etc. should be performed. Then 
there may occur with and 

may be beaten with 

Thus with such dancing, the first alien would 
be over. Three such aiiwis with dancing, as before 
should be performed, with proper rhythm. 

From the last line in the above quotation 
it seems that this musical scheme may be applied 
to iRRi also. 

Appendix II to BP contains the following 
additional definition of at P, 403: 
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jTsr TRrrtRtgmrf^ qjrici. I 

^ #|j3i5r ^r«t fJrsr ^ «i5r =51 I 
%5!wti?tsrf5i‘ sr^iciJira^ 1 1 

ai5r I 

^Ri5?P5mraRi ?f Ijft ^Rgi?m: ii 

An analysis of this would give the following 
characteristics of 

(1) full «n?^l' to be recited by the characters 
behind the curtain, (2) df^a like and others, 

(3) at times all the four iFtTs (4*) no single cha- 
racter should enter, (5) should be brought 
in or ang^ may show the presence of fR and 'fit, 
(6) plot may be divine or both, (7) 'W: f^aawT, (8) 
famous hero, (9) females should sing and dance 
the doings of a king. 

SD (VI. 277-79) has this: 

(1) one act, (2) ^pt5555?ji%if^, (3) Noble hero, 

(4) as (6) prominent 51 ^ 2 ? with 

(6) heroine-^’T^efSsr^r, (7) g)s f^lsur-kf^ts, (8) all 
55R3nFs, (9) some allow all the four ^s except 
srRtg^, 

Example: ^iR^gs 2 =!Tf?!t:-f^RRdt 

Remarks on 4 and 5 

Both these are treated at length and yet as 
far as BP is concerned the text as printed in G. 
0. S., is hopelessly confused. In this connection 
the readings noted in the Appendix II at P. 408, seem 
to throw quite a llood of light and would be help. 
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ful in reooustraoting coherent text for both these 
types. 

Thus P. 263, 1. 23 to P. 266, 1. 14 describe 
both these types out of which, following reconstru- 
ction can be made; 

(1) P. 263. 1. 28 to P. 264, 1. 7 and 264, 1. 
10 to P. 265, 1. 9 describe one type of 

(2) P. 265, 1. 10 to P. 265, 1. 13 embody 
another view agreeing in essentials with (1). 

(3) P. 266, 1. 13-14 give perhaps the earliest 

known definition of (as the same verse is quo- 
ted by Abh at P, 183), which also does not differ 
much in essentials from (1) and (2) above, as all 
these treat it as a dance-form. (4) P. 269, 11. 
I2-lg give a description of which differs 

widely from all the above three views and consi- 
ders it as a type of drama. 

(1) P. 164, 11. 8-9 preserve perhaps the ear- 
liest definition of as the same verse is 

found in ND. This description treats it as a 
dance-form. 

(2) Description of as found on P. 408 

considers it as a form of drama and thus agrees 
in essentials with SD’s definition of it. 

(3) P. 265, 1. 15 to 266, 1. 12 (though pri- 
nted under the section of Ti?ra) contain older de- 
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Boriptions of ^T3?f, *n®r, %Tii, wfSrar, 

and (p. 266, 1, 11 wrongly reads for 

IsliiT) as these very verses are found quoted by 
Abh at P. 183. 

Therefore the definition of as given on 

P. 408 should be taken as the correct one and be 
incorporated in the text as an alternative definition 
of siisrtra?; and the definition of on P. 408 
should only be consulted in fixing the readings of 
the text as printed on P. 266; for it has no 
more worth. 

These different definitions of both these forms 
prove beyond doubt that they have evolved from 
mere dance to an organised ^ form and thence 
to an elementary forms of drama. 

6 . 

Abh (P. 183) has one verse, the same as the 
first type of BP as will be described below and 
this definition therefore, would be the earliest 
known definition of 

BP (P. 262, 11. 19-22): 

First type: (p. 266, 11. 3-4) 

Starting on a journey with a gait like that 
of an elephant constitutes It should be 
and 

Second type; (P. 266, 11. 16-19, under the heading 
^OTb) (1) one act, (2) 5^ and fttfor ^s, (3) it should 
have in the beginning roused by journey or 
by first love and should end in (4) It should 
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be full of the descriptions of monsoon and spring. 
(6) It should have four aiTORs. 

Third type: (P. 262, II. 19-22) 

(1) Two acts, (2) (3) (4) 

etc., as (5) It should be charming 

on account of drinking and other sports, (6) and 
full of m and cna. (7) pr and ^5*^ 

Example: 

ND (P. 214) has only one type, the second 
of BP, and describes it in identical terms only 
pointing out that aTTOi^s are and 

that it is called 5l?«nsT with reference to journey, 
which seems to have been the original idea as 
suggested iu the first type of BP. 

SD (VI, 280-281) has these additional points: 
(1) hcrome-?!i^fl. (2) and as ff^s. 

SP has only the second type of BP. 

7 , 

Though this variety has not been included 
in the general list of the 3^^5s, it seams to have 
been recognised, at one time or the other, as a 
distinct type, for the verse that is seen in ND 
(P. 214) and which again is found as the first 
verse in the description of of BP, is clearly 

a description of The verse is this: 

a[3r ^ 

g^i: ii 

ND also has the following explanation: 
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«T^*lfRppf afeacPq I 

ct?i=PT^-35tf2n-gnRj-gfeer-f5'raif^ \\ 

Then it is pointed out that ^hp^JT is the «5IW 
which is sfe^r is full of 5lirT^, and 

and is a mm is full of 

It seems that according to BP (P. 36-3, ]. 9) 
this should have (which is the same as 
sf^ of ND) a.Fi with gfria fl.ud =^»^. (Is 

this not the same as sfeft ^si of which 

too, has etc. V) Also it should bu void of 
and having all l%s, full of and 

and and »TiWs. When it has two it should 
have 3^ and STW heroes, and and a?R»ifl as 

?f^rs, and rarely 

Example; and 

I 

In fact the first five verses under in BP, 
define which is used in Masculine, and all 
the attributes in these verses are in Masculine, 
while the last three lines describe ^5j'»ra which is 
taken as Neuter and all the attributes in these 
three lines are in Neuter. 

7, sr^oi^ 


AP notes it. 

BP (P. 363): Definition given here suggests 
that when it exhibits ‘at times *r& and 
#93, at times many^*?^ speeches, at times four f^s 
and no is 

Example: 
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ND (P. 214) has this: Whatever is performed 
iu street, assembly, squares or temples hy many 
if^s, is called as for illustration etc. 

SD (VI 286-87) calls it ; 

(1) void of and (2) (3) no 

(4) one act, (6) no and (6) presence 

of and necessary, (7) all l%s (8) !T!?^ and 

are sung, in the 

Example: same as is given in BP under 

SP divides it into and sgora and gives 
the definition of both as found in ND. 

N. B. BP at P. 266 has this: 

which is found in Abh as the definition of 
with the V. 1. ara' g 

Remarks on 8 and 9 

From the treatment given to these types in 
ND and SP there seem to have been two varieties 
of the same type of dramatic entertainment, which 
were still in a process of being distinguished from 
one another, but which, however, never happened. 
BP shows a period when both these types were 
hopelessly mixed up and was losing its in- 

dividuality. SD shows to have been comple- 
tely superceded and eclipsed by incorporating 

elements of both the forms in one. 

In a MS entitled in the Govt. 

Oriental Library, at B. O. E. I., Poona, a variety 
of JUST called is defined. As calls 
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hj the name this too, may refer to it. 
The definition is this: (fol. .HO, 11. 8-9) 

did 5RJ i^. ..q: q^qT ( |OT fdd*i I 

Stsmi ^ar' II 

As the general element in is the play- 

ing by men and women in squares etc., this too 
may refer to the same type. 

10 ?^5rJT 

AP notes it. 

BP (P. 266).' Heroine: 7, 8, 9 or 10. Act: 1 
or 2. and 51 ^. Heroes: 5 or 6, 

and who may be fcr, aifliw 

or 

Miscellaneous: It should have and afW& 
when it has two acts and when it has one 

act. It should have musical with aifd, disi, 

*5y and 

Example; 

NP (P. 214 ): 

^®n g fR7j|; | 

The same verse is found in BP with 
for as the reading. 

SD (VI, 306-7): Act: one. Hero: one, clever 
in speech. and Heroine*. 

7, 8, or 10: and 

11 . 

BP (P. 266): .\ct: one. void of •WrS. 
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W: and wr. Hero and Heroine: 

Misceilaneous: It should have the sTWs given 
under f$i?4'fi, a song with three divisons called 
which has been explained as 

Example: 

SD (VI, 282-3): According to some, there 
should be four heroines and three acts and ^fa’JTOT. 

SP does not include this under Ihe group of 

12 . 

aP has noted it. 

BP (P. 262): and zm. 1%; all. a’fi?: 

void of and ar^Jrfr. Act: one. Hero; 
who may be a %r, arinw or a ^f»ri 5 . Heroine: fsan 
and ^r. 

Miscellaneous: It should have »?«T?n55, 

and at times It should be mixed 

with ^ and interspersed with talks of joyous 
ladies and etc. 

Example: 

ND (P. 216) has the following as the defini- 
tion of which in BP has been included under 

and which again, is recognised by “It 

should have 3Tr%^?nfi, JiT^rr, and 

ND (VI, 284-n) has this additional, 
except STR^iift, Example: 

SP divides ^isjt into and 1%=?. It seems that 
even BP distinguished two types according as 
(1) the Hero is and and heroine fS^iT 
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and and (2) as the hero is a etc. 

13. ^rfrSTTrraJ? or tn fialld^ tn 
BP (P. ‘268): Act; one. g‘f^: g’S and Rlpi 
w: and Hero; Heroine: 

or They may be 8 and 

4 and should be eicpert in 

Miscellaneous: <s)usriiH, n:«[t. three arraKs 

and It should be charming; at times by 

the jokes of 
Example: 

14 . 

BP (P. 256): Plot: renowned or imaginary or 
both. Erotic and Humourous should not be 
present here, but a mixture of and is allowed; 
other ^3 may be subordinate. Hero; angry, 
hypocrite, trying to meet with the incide- 
nts of caused by fate or enemy, ffd: 

jActs: three; but it should he full of 
in the second act. First must have and 
third must have four, except af^g^. 

SD (VI, 281-2): Acts: 4 or 3. 

Example: 

15 

BP (P. 257); Acts: four. iffT: four. <*1: exi*.ept 
Hero: si5r>i; sometimes a too, who 

may have been connected with etc. Heroine: 

or born of a strei®! or e. g, ?iiq=r’« 
Jr,55rft, iris’s 
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Miacellancous: There should be the folloT^ing 
17 ^^rs: 3?E5r, ara^R, ?pt, g'jn, 

BiRsw, w«T, a^u% firBR tn'R, aira^i, ^p?Rii^ 

JrahiR, snjsi', an>«.?j, 1^5121, jinr?, stjr, jfim, 

srahiR, jRi%r. 

SD (VI, 296-300): ?5r: except WW and ^IPW. 

Example: 

BP on P. 266 has this whicjh is seen in Abh 
as the definition of 

"When one describes to a friend, one’s 
husband’s haughty conduct and sometimes soft 
conduct of a it is 

16 »ft# 

BP (P. 266): Act: I. Heroes: 9 or 

10, sif?Ri?res. Heroines: 5 or 6, beautiful. void 
of and ai^T{|r,, ^%^Vsoft. Plot : imaginary, 

not very noble. Note the following for its plot. 

»r»?55r#RiiRR*T^^’ er^ 5«nei; h 

ND (P. 214) has the following: 

?»3r I 

SD: Example: 

SP has the same verse as seen in BP. 

17 

BP (P, 268): It should have and OTTC as 
the ?:hs, its hero should be should be 
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a and heroine a or It shoud 

have 5^> Jildy<a and as ^f^s. Its plot should 
have descriptions. 

Miscellaneous: ^q^f, ^«n, !s*hr and 

the ten elements of 
Example: 

18 

AP has noted it. 

BP CP. 268): Hero: renowned. 1%: »ni^. 
void of and Act: one. W: f^sr<3Rfiaw. 

Heroine: fa^n. 

Miscellaneous: It should be full of the word 

‘«ft’ and according to some may sing there 
sitting. 

Example: 

SP has the same as BP. 

19 

Abh (P. 183): 

w u: ii 

This approaches of BP but BP has 

this same verse as the defininition of siwra^. 

20 also called iEi%6r 

(ND calls it fifffegi) 

AP has noted it. 
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BP (P. £67); Heroine: ahr and nmu. Acts: 4. 
void of 

Miscellaneous: love between you- 

thful persons-all these are described in private 
by a in ari? mauners; she, talking thus, asks 

for money and getting it, desires for more. 

N. B. The tirst act should be as long as 
three ^Tifkns, and a should act at wi'l therein; 
in the second should act for five snfe^s, and 

in the third for seven Jnlt^Ts and in the 

fourth all the three act for ten 5nf«?i3. 

This is also called wherein 

or cn>m is described as fallen on bad days. This 
is a in 

8D (Vr, 303-305): 1 %: and Hero: 

few, !TFE. According to SD it should have six 
heroines in the second act and a should act 
in the third act. 

Example: 

SP: of BP is described as a in 

the same verses. 

KS (P. 339) considers this as a prose story 
and defines it thus: 

lu the is quoted the following: 

^ ^ 5l?wfr'i5z*iwr *pf5r i 

>?ifq fk jpqfgjjpr I 
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21. or 

BP (P. 267): iRj: Act two, 

haying and acting in the first and second 
respectively. Plot : It should not he clear first hut 
should become so at the end. void of *w and 

Miscellaneous: It has fl’Tsra, and 

*i%?qi !sr55^ *1 <gr'?iir ^ i 

SIT ut *Tfiiif5*nfq nf^ |?TI It 

SP has taken this type as a >!Twj«bi«(. ES (P.339) 
has this, but considers it a prose story. 

^ ^ IT 3^21^ T<TT3 S^rpi^ ?IT 

Prfrqi I 

and in the ?f?l the above verse is quoted. 

22 . 

SD (VI, 301-2): "It is also called by 

some and included under by others.” 

TO: Act: one, ^flN; void of *i4 and ara*T^. 

Hero: ^*1. Plot: sparse and renowned. 

Miscellaneous: It should have ten csi^^ttfs and 
^ and its^k. 

23. TTinaftT and UTOT 

Abh (P. 183): 

5 re?isnq nT>»r g ??ncSiffewil55RT:ii; I 
^iut^'t? 5 *riE^ra it 
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NDS has a type of snsr ■which it calls by the 
name of a'or. It is thus defined there: (fol, 30) 

II 

ati^ frisig^^ ii 

Evidently the two types as recognised by Ablj 
and NDS have a common thread between them, 
'Ona"s*» etc., would create such an appearance • 
of the actor that humour would bo excited, which 
after all, is the essential recognised by Abh. 

NDS also recognises a type called 
which has not been described there as its nature 
is obvious from the word itself. May it have any- 
thing to do with our wn¥l«? It is accor- 

ding to NDS. 



CHAPTER VII 

EVOLUTION OF NRTYA-TYPES 

A FTEU thus collecting details about all these 
several ?<^-types, we shall turn to see their 
development. But before doing so, it will be 
convenient if we tabulate the results of these details. 
The accompanying table shows the details of all 
these types, at a glance and contains all the im- 
portant points gathered in the previous chapter, 
under these individual heads. Remarks made in 
the last two columns of this table will be explained 
further. 

The table shows that the types that have been 
described here have not all developed uniformly. 
Some types show a preponderance of musical ele- 
ments and others show some dramatic development, 
though oven in this latter case, an alternative 
descriptimi is soon in jnost cases, indicating their 
essentially musical nature. 

It will be seen, for iustanco that, with the 
exception of and all the other forms 

are very elementary dramatic forms, presenting at 
the same time, an original musical nature. 
seems to have been developed very early and 
seems to be its variant as we shall see turther. 
5flfs5‘*r, on the other hand, seems to have developed 
from a prose-story to a dramatic form and it shows 
several elements which are later seen in All 

the other types reveal a double character. Why 
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is this so ? I think it suggests a gradual develO' 
pruent of these types. There must have been a 
time -when these types must have existed as ??? 
types, showing dance and music only, without 
any speech. This is further corroborated by the 
following considerations. 

We have seen that a term used for 

these types by SD, is a very late term, the earlier 
ones being and We have also found 

that regular types differed, theoretically, from 
these ^ types in the point that had speech 

added to it. But the term and its expla- 

nations uniformly presuppose a type of entertain- 
ment which had dance and music incorporated into 
it, but no dialogue. This is expressly mentioned by 
Abh and DR. SD is silent about the point and 
this silence is significant as we shall presently see. 

From the fact that most of the types 
as detailed above, present an alternate descrip- 
tion, thus showing an earlier ^ form and a later 
sirsi form, it seems that terms and 

should not be taken in the same sense. Take for 
instance, the srstr type of which BP has preserved 
three alternate descriptions, while the descriptions 
of Abh, ND and SD each, show some distinct 
features. It will be marked that whereas the de- 
scriptions of Abh, ND and the first type of BP 
are purely musical showing no details about act, 
etc., BP’s second type is a form showing 
details regarding act, etc., and BP’s third 

tvne shows that it is ,a further evolved form of 
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BP's second type, as this third type shows two 
acts as against one in the second type and details 
about hero etc., which are absent in the second. 
SB’s description tallies with BP’s third type but 
shows some variations as regards heroine and 1%. 
Now all these types of have been taken by 

BP as while SB considers its type as 

an What is the necessity of making this 

change in the terminology? It seems that those 
types that are taken by SB as swras once existed 
as merely musical types i.e. as forms of entertain- 
ment in which there was sffilsnT, music and dance 
but no dialogue. Later on these same types deve- 
loped an elementary dramatic character, which 
added dialogue to the earlier type. These earlier 
types may have embodied some story, but the 
whole story, it seems, was composed in songs, 
which were sung in musical accompaniment with 
appropriate histrionics. There seems to be some 
evidence for this supposition. The earlier definitions 
of these ff^TSRiKs as given by Abb and as found 
in BP, show that in these types some sort of 
episodes were to be suug. Abh’s definiton of 
requires that the dancer should attract the mind 
of the king by speeches pregnant with love-sugges- 
tions. of Abh would afford greater opportunity 

for embodying some sort of story-like episode, as 
in it the heroine describes before her friend the 
terrible manners of her husband or the graceful 
acts of a As a matter of fact, these are treated 
by as distinct from types. These same 
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types, as their names and descriptions in BP and 
other works suggest, developed into types when 
probably a continuous story in songs, was acted 
before the audience. These were purely types. 
But side by side with these, types were also 
developing and as a reflection of the ^wras, 
these typos borrowed speech and transformed 
themselves into some sort of half-developed 
which in f^>4iu<i’s age, came to be regarded as ^q^^s. 
That these types had no speech seems fairly 
certain by the term as distinguished from 

the term as used by Thus it seems 

that terms or and do not denote 

the same thing. The earlier type was void of 
speech which the later type added on; and then 
the earlier distinction that type could create 
only vfisr and type XM, was given up. Naturally 
the sort of known to SD (descriptions of all 

the types as given by SD are dramatic in nature, 
not a single typo show’ing a musical character) and 
represented to-day by (a or 

(a *rif5rq;i) or (a have very little to 

distinguish themselves from the ordinary types. 
But this should not appear strange, as these later 
though they are based on the earlier gw 
types, show a reflection (as has been suggested 
above) of the ordinary types, which must have 
influenced them greatly. 

Let us now survey all the and see 

their interrelations as well as their relations with 
the regular tvpes. I have alreadv mentioned 
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more than once that my main thesis in this 
volume is to prove a gradual evolution of our 
Drama i.e. of ^s from the and of 

from the ffr types. In considering the general 
development of the WBs, we have taken the wir 
type to be the most primitive, out of which other 
types have evolved. I shall deal with the point 
more elaborately when I come to discuss the origin 
of our Drama; but for the present, L wish to point 
out that as in the case of so too, in the case of 
types, ¥n®r seems to be the most primitive type. 
Our lists show that both wq and have been 

recognised as ^WT^s, and that an is a 

variant of wf&rqir. Both Abh and BP have given 
a terrible charater to in which violent move- 
ments of limbs are prescribed; while BP’s Jiifoiqjr, 
which ill essence is the same as Abh’s has 

been pronounced as a gentle type. Of course, to 
SD only ¥nfwrq;T with its graceful features, is known. 
The terrible is a matter of bye-gone period in 
SD’s age.' Thus it seems that in very primitive 
stage wn had been recognised in two distinct 
aspects, one the trerrible, being represented by 
and the other the gentle, represented by On 

these two typcs-terrible and gentle-all the other ot- 
fq5s(?c2l-types)^, I think, are based. Abh’s classifica- 

1. This will explain the above-mentioned silence of SD as in 
its age no such distinction existed in practice. 

2. Keith in his SoMskrit Drama describes the aqssviB at P. 
351. On reading his description of the 'sssqsia, it will bo 
seen that he too considers them as musical only: but he 
has not distinguished between ^ and ’nsu types, clearly. 
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tion of the types mentioned by him, as and 

their combinations, preserves this principle, which 
seems to be fairly old, from Abb’s quotation itself. 
Oar <^3 can be classified as suitable to the ’3'^ or 
the type. All our ^?gs-i.e. ft?, and 

^»IcU-are suitable for the type; and sim:, 
and are, by their very nature, »entle; while 

ma}' be taken as a mixed type. If we bear 
this distinction in mind, we sliall find all the 
^<5 '•('♦‘3 as coiitorming to the S’??! or gentle t 5 'pe, the 
first being represented by w? and the second 

by 3qs;q^. It is on this understanding that 

in tne foregoing table, I have characterised each 
of the varieties as qaiJr or ^er. All >PS®t types can 
be traced to and all types can be traced 

to W? ( 5r«;cT ). This I shall now proceed to show 
by a detailed analysis of the ^ types. (In so 
doing, 1 shall call the of BP as the W>r 
type and of BP as the type.) 

it will bo seen, is a mere variant of the 
3fn'’T tvpe. 

and present the following features: 

five characters, various languages, 3 ’frfm^ and 
One view wants 16, 12 or 8 heroines. has 

been considered prominent in this type. 
too, are allowed. All these features point to a 
j?goT type and many heroines, and liken 

these types to type, which is *ra®r. Though 

as a g?! tj'pe might have been very primitive, 
as it is, ill one way or the other, connected with fWf’s 
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as an 3wra it seems to go with the 
type. with its charming sports and drinks, 

and ?IWT? as ^?ls and ^ and as heroes, is 
a type, leaning more towards the JTS'T 

type. It shows some further development, as BP’s 
third type and SD’a type show two acts. with 
its one act, hut with no definite instructions about 
w, is a semi-?Pl type and as such a mere variant of 
as has been actually pointed out in BP. As 
a matter of fact, spTsra (a purely musical type), 
(a half-developed ^ type) and spiH? (an 
y ) are all inter-connected and all can be redu- 
ced to the above ftW’i ’TP’r type. 

1^, with many heroes and many heroines, 
being reminiscent of the itRR! and shows 

clearly an affinity with type, particularly in 

view of SB’s injunction that it should have one 
hero, clever in speech, which would apply to our 
*il«r which itself is a type. 

seems to be a mixed type, leaning more 
on the side, as all the ws prescribed bj' BP 
show: but SB’s injunction that according to some, 
it should have makes it a mixed type. 

is a type, but one from which, our 
has evolved. The features that it should have 
fet or or #1^ as a hero, that its heroine 

3. See Note A at the end of this chapter. 

4. according to SD, having no etc., but having 

and wife is a fiw type and as such may be the origi- 
nal of type. 
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may be a fsjsn or a and that and ?i!rR may 
prevail there, are also the distinguishing elements 
of Jraw, "which, however, is very complicated and 
elaborate on account of its ten acts, while is 
an elementary type with its one act. 

'nR^rfcrail, which has been recognised only by 
BP and which presents the features of having a 
noble hero, and r^ls, eight to four heroines 
essentially suited to and the dance, 

shows a predominant character; only the 
gives it a mixed colour. 

is almost a complete type as descri’ 
bed by BP as well as SD. (It is therefore, not 
very strange that should include it in the 

list of its ten ^?t^s.) A close scrutiny reveals its 
resemblance with As a matter of fact, there 

is very little ground to distinguish it from 
as far as the theory goes. Its plot must be 
renowned or imaginary or mixed; it can have three 
to four acts; its hero should be angry or trying 
to meet with and there must be 313 , and 

W in the different acts. All these are the features 
which a may well have, only that SUTO? 

with its regulated duration of time and acts is a 
more conventionalised and complicated form. Both 

and however, belong to the 

type as their very basis is on ^ ws. 

with its other than and 
and a secondary hero connected with cremation 
ground, evinces clearly an 3"^ type, which is corro- 
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borated by Abb’s description of (same verse 
is seen in BP as an alternative definition of 
according to wbicb a dancer sings of tbe haughty 
deeds of her husband. Of course a gentle touch 
is allowed, but seems to be the primary feature. 
This, too, is a somewhat developed type with its 
four acts and 27 siffs, but it is rather difficult to 
indicate its connection with any of the later 

is essentially a type. Its nine or ten 
heroes who should be 5n^3, five or six beautiful 
heroines, erotic soft and l%s, and 

imaginary but not very noble plot, preserve enough 
elements to show its affinity with the US®! *ri®r type. 
That this form is very primitive and represents 
one of the cow-herd dances of is clear from 
the verso quoted in NT) and others, though that 
verso shows some terrible element, 

with its and with its fiz and 

'fisirt, with its or heroine, approxi- 

mates the ^nur type. 

^ith its famous hero and plot, and 
prominent seems to be a mixed type, though 

it does not show any element. Its hero- 
ine and are quite distinct features. 

of which Jifer and are the obvious 

variants, has been pronounced as a and the 

fact that it has evolved out of a prose-story, is 
enough to distinguish it from all other varieties. 
Of course, the ST^TWs prescribed in the case of 
and in the case of make it 
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approach the type, while the sn«j manners of 
5^ in and and in show their 

coarser nature. 

and s?®! have never reached the -aMH* 
stage, they remained mere dances. 

The above analysis will show that in most 
cases there are very few distinguishing marks. In 
fact, the ground of distinction in each case is very 
meagre and very often one variety may be mixed 
up with the other, fjftyra, for instance, has very 
little to distinguish itself from »ra?, with which it 
is often confounded. again has almost nothing 
to preserve its individualitv. Tt is akin to 
and In fact, prliir^ and ut^-all 

these four seem to have an equal right to antiquity 
and thus to be regarded as primitive dance-types. Tt 
is likely that these four are the later distinctions 
of one original dance, hut it is very difficult, at 
this date, f»'om the scanty data that we possess to 
point out the original type. We must be satisfied 
for the present, by pointing out similarities and 
points of affinity. From this viewpoint, these four 
essentially represent one type. But for reasons of 
convenience and others that I shall point out later, 
T take to represent the original type. Thus 

Ave will have two original types-one gentle 
type represented by BP’s and the other a 

terrible type represented by BP’s ; and we have 

5. See Note B at the end of this chapter. 

0. On comparing the dramaturgical structure of our 'fi’TOSSi 
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seen above the possibility of reducing all the 

known to one or the other of these two 

types. 

■with these four, it will be seen that feWSisi, -when it 
developed into the ’njsr type had nothing to distinguish itself 
from *ira sir:, fgisra according to SD, has one hero clover in 
speech (which would suggest his resorting to wrarei’sifta) and 
many heroines which is essentially the nature of later ’rra 
'liSl, too, according to SD, has many heroines etc., 
■which feature is prsent in hush’s . Thus snesjrnro, *in%S!r, 
and fHrapE have all contributed to the final nature of 
There is however, one point which is very impor- 
tant in this connection. I think that the name ’rra is 
etymologically significant. It denotes distinct element 
of speech into it; and bearing this in mind, I think it to bo 
likely that ssbiR;, and as forms were earlier 
to evolve than wt or but when dialogue was first 

added to the elements already present in the forms 

their combined evolnto 'came to be known as Thus 

as an form *U’® was the first to evolve. 

• 

Note A-On trt and iUHth. 

XTS to-day has been considered a peculiarity of the Gujarati ladies, 
We shall see further that there are reasons to believe that 
this UH first originated in This dance as it is 

played to-day by the Gujarati ladies, consists of several 
types, imany of which are modern innovations by the present 
artists, but the underlying form is undoubtedly very old. 
Several ladies in appropriate garbs, turning round a central 
object (in certain oases the object might be absent) sing 
soma song mostly pertaining to fs^i's sports with in 

accompaniment ■with beating drums, which would be help- 
ful to them in keeping time. They go round and the move- 
ments vary according to the sentiment of the song and 
it may bo that even in one and the same song the vsiri- 
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ations in movement may be effected, when the sentiment, 
in the poem takes a marked turn. The whole process 
becomes very charming and has already 'earned sincere 
appreciations from the lovers of art, all over India. A 
variation of the above practice occurs when males and 
females both take part in the dance, which originally 
represented f®"!! and the feature being known to the 
Sanskrit’ Dramaturgists in the following old verse, very 
often quoted as the definition of 6Si«'« or 

•s A r* rv 

^T<TT 2^^* *1 

That this practice seems to he very old is apparent from its 
being connected with dance-®*’^ in ^ sfli'S TOnftstrwj; 
etc., preserves the knowledge of the practice: it is evidently 
known to *TPratT. 

Of coruse in f’wt’s time it must have existed only as a form, 
as its remnant the ’to of Gujarat shows. That it was a 
very favourable pastime for the young people seems to be 
true for it has been very often described as attracting 
the ’nqig of and many a devotee of has hankered 
•after the enjoyment of this The Gujarati devotee 
'S'! I in the fifteenth century has a legend woven 
round him that he actually witnessed the in f^'3's 
heaven and that he was standing in the centre of the 
circle with a torch in his hand and was absorbed so much 
in the spectacle that he became unconscious of the flames 
reaching down to his hand and burning it, till himself 
saw and remedied it. All these popular legends and 
stories prove the immense popularity of this form of dance 
and its sanctity by its association with That 
may well have been a later evolute is possible as its very 
name suggests, though there is evidence of its having exis- 
ted as a mere dance form as the theory attests. But that 
in its origin was an elementary dance form is almost 
certain and does not require any further reference. A 
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■variation of this ^ is iwhat is popularly called tnr 

■which is the same as ocouring ■under *nft9ncni^in 

BP. P. 268. 

Very often on account of similarity, of sound tin is connected 
with the word tn and is even derived from it. But this 
derivation is not scientific. In very primitive times the 
theory of tn was not known and even otherwise as a 
dance form tin or trn^ can have nothing to do with tn; 
it cannot even create nra in the minds of the spectators 
as the theory points out very well, tm is thus not to be 
derived from tn but from tm a root which means to cry 
aloud, which may refer to the very primitive form of this 
dance when the proportion of artistic movements and 
music may not have been still realised and when it must 
have been practised as a ■wild dance. 

Note B-On and 

There is some evidence to connect tin^ with «nm. It may 
be that both are identical terms, tnm is once actually 
called nmn. Again tm, the direct remnant of tmn is to-day 
seen in only. And there are positive statements showing 
that sntv first originated in Govt. Oriental Library 

at B. O. E. I. at Poona possesses three mss. on ’ITSI and in 
all these tliree the above tradition is referred to ■msi^R 
a treatise believed to be composed by the famous author of 
(Dr. De believes this to be a version of 
the original abridged by one See Sanskrit Poetics I. 

2n) has the follorving. (fol 66) 

anwmnrs; snmi vrimi i 

I'gVT IT =iro?^ cTiil »irvmr ii 

sum »(isnii«ii*i'tin i 

HHT a ' U l j f Hiiriaf ; 1111%: (? vifiRT:)ll 

nrfta fsiiStn •rro -imT stiwRi: i 

<?? u 

Another MS. Twgfi composed by one a com't poet oi 
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Jam Sattarsal (o. 1574 A.D.) has the following: (fol. 57, 
1. 1-5) 

WT Mic<4i 

— dwigdiji'ii ftftgtTi ctf 

tilf^ ffn^rfnteJT ^ HT 

sTR^sregs^ finirTO Tswiftm artriw 

dtjdld widin^ 


I have filled in some lacunae seen in this MS, from 
MS of ^*>5V at G. O. I, by the kind oourtsey of 
B. Majmudar. 

NSD. has the following: (fol. 15., 1. 4-6) 

»ri w^*<f ^ HnRag^g^Han^Ji; 

^ *1 iQl *-*4 ^ 


5 j^vr« 


tlT TFSR: 




another 
Mr. M. 


Also compare SB VII, 6-8. All these references show that 

is connected with So too is This is one more 

point for connecting with wiw. 
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THE ORIGIN OF SANSKRIT DRAMA 

ANY attempts have been made, ere now, to 
fix the exact nature of the origin of our 
drama, but as yet none seems to liave gained 
general acceptance. The controversy regarding 
the religious vei'sus secular origin of our drama 
has occupied the minds of many scholars, but 
evidence that is brought to bear upon the 
subject, while far from reliable is wholly indirect 
and as such fails to carry conviction. So far as 
we have the knowledge of definite references to 
drama, all goes well: but beyond that is the 
realm of conjectures, and conclusions are 
drawn from scanty materials. To examine a ritu- 
alistic ceremony from a and investigate into 
the practice of its performance or to search for 
the nature of the monlogues .and dialogues in the 
with reference to the mode of their recita* 
tion, without any definite guide, is to my mind a 
procedure far from scientific. Our European scho- 
lars are loathe to find any reference to the art of 
Dramatics in and yet the}' would jump at 

Rgvedio ages for the origin of drama. But this 
is not all. They have other lines of attack. They 
catch hold of one word here and one word there and 
build ingenious theories on these sandy foundations, 
only to be pulled down by another equally sandy 
theory. The word or or WJ, detached 
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from actual drama and dramatic theory can lead 
ua no where. All these attempts, therefore, to my 
mind, are round about and as such bound to remain 
unconvincing. 

In order to arrive at some definite idea about 
the character of our earliest drama, 1 think that 
we must study the dramatic theory as expounded 
in our dramaturgical works; and it is in this 
manner that I taire up this consideration of the 
origin of our drama. 

My study of Sanskrit dramaturgy has led me 
tj believe in the gradual development of our 
types from the types, which in their turn 

evolved fr)m the primitive ?eTtvpes‘. We have seen 
how, amongst the ^ 7 ^ 3 , all the types are likely to 
have evolved from the wa )? 7 «, as also how from 
amongst the tt^s^s almost all the types could be 
reduced to the wjt or wfSr^i type. I have 
now to point out that there ruas a co nmon relation- 
ship hetwoeii the 5^7753, an I cli i as far as 

their mutual evolution is concerned. 

Usually oor extant ^ 7 ^ has a who goes 
out on sortKi business, passes through the 
converses with a number of hetaerae and attains 
his object. This means that there were many 
heroines in a Our earliest TTtvrs are those that 

1. It is not very difficult to show that the terms designating 
the various ones designated some sort of danoo 

forms, or some sort of 'vjsjhr,. But it is a thesis which 
I reserve for fufure treatment. 
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are publishf^d in Out of these four, 

(whose peculiar character I have alreadj' noted) 
has seven such hetaerae, has about six- 
teen, 'raVi’jcRSj; fourteen and eight. This 

means that from the first our W^is had many 
heroines, and, though it is possible, in the case 
of some of the ^s, to point out one particuliar 
hetaera in whom the chief is interested and who 
may therefore be called the heroine proper, yet 
the general nature of this type percludes only ous 
heroine. So too in some of our existing we 
have more than one hero, often three or four. 
Thus this has many heroes and many 

heroines, it is erotic in its very essence, though 
and 3R,g?l are suggestcul but that was in accordance 
with the later, not with the earlier theory. This 
nature of ijm corresponds with the nature of wf^rar, 
which is which shows nine or ten threads 
of the plot (i.e. many hero.'-? and heroines) and 
which has erotic as the pervading KS. The theory 
requires to be woven in and there is 

a curious coincidence in -W'a where the 

chief is identified w'ith fwi and the w'hole play 
develops in this double character. (But I do not 
W'ant to suggest that this was the essential part 
of ww for it was not.) All these points. of 

similarity show that our is the 

original, from which the has drawn most 

of its elements. has been probably taken 

from the type which is the type. 

Thus wf^^J gave J’ise to >?pt and tl))s in its 
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turn developed into sjf and . Thus out 
of the five one-act dramas, four are to be connec- 
ted with the while the remaining one- 

act type s?ii 3 ffu which shows ofin may he traced 
to t'ae HTT type; and from have been deve- 
loped the other ^th types as has already been 
pointed out. Thus there runs a common thread 
through all the known and 

With this may be connected the universally 
acknowledged tradition that 9 ^, in its origin, was 
divided into and types, the first being 

called and the other and with great 

plausibility w'e can trace, in their ultimate forms, 
our types to and the HOT types to STCH, 

Following Abh’s classification of HOT and 3 ^ and 
their mixture we have already tried to reduce all 
the types to these classes. It is further posi- 

ble to reduce all our ^^s also to one of these 
types. HWj and with their mild erotic ws 
and gentle elements like are HOT. HH^^R, 

I51OT, f^H and oHiHtn with their haughty ws are 
clearly 3 ^. aif with its ^15313 is mild. Of course 
a variation may occur wherein more than one tH 
may be employed in one and the same type. As 
a matter of fact these ^T^s, as we know' them 
to-day. being highly individualised and developed 
afford great scope for a mixture of ws. But we 
may call a type HOT or 3 ^ according as it has a 
mild or haughty predominant. and awi 

are mostly mixed, though oven here it will be 
possible to point out one particular w to be promi- 
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Bent. It is thus that we can trace all our drama- 
tic, semi-dramatic, and musical forms to their 
ultimate two forms-cTr's^r and bifi. Here, then, the 
tradition has its fullest justification and provides 
a key to the history of the evolution of our 
dramas. If now we tabulate the results of our 
investigations we shall get the following table: 




1 

(3^) 

1 

1 

(*ra®T) 

1 

1 


1 

*n»r 

1 

1 

»nmw 

1 

(.2 J 

Nos. 8,10,13, 14 (?) 

1 

1 

Nos. 3-7, 9. 11, 16-20 
(anj^s) 

1 

1 

^ t^pes 

types 

! 

Him 


1 


5i5trst ws. 




•TfW and 


J 


The above table clearly shows the inter-relat- 
tions of all the known and swnis, and the 


3. These nutnberH refer to the serial numbers in the table 
attached at the beginning of the previous Chapter. 
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possibility of their beiag reduced to the ultimate 
dauoe forms-ciP^T and JTifSrfii with its many 

variant like etc., was the 

first to evolve as a type, while irm was 
the first to evolve as a ^ type. 

But it may be asked what claims has this 
»rr'Jr ^ 71 : to be taken as the first dramatic form to 
evolve ? Why should we not take or srss^Tft or 
or as the original type? There are con- 

siderations which force us to take as the first 
evolute of the fi? type. Lot us study the plot- 
structure of our extant *tTO 8. Of course the theory 
is very vague when it prescribes that one ^2 should 
describe vile incidents experienced by himself or 
by others, for this gives a vast latitude to the 
poet, and makes the character of episodic. 
That is, a will never have a continuous story 
to develop, but only detached incidents which are 
patched up together in some interesting manner. 
This characteristir of is fully preserved in the, 
actual that we possess to-da,v. Not a single 
militates against this, as the following analysis 
shows: 

has been pronounced as typical of the 
class, and as the earliest known to ns with the 
exception of In this wa the chief 

starts to partake in the festivities celebra- 
ted in the honour of spijRwft, the daughter of 

a hetaera, on her attaining puberty. On the 
way, he passes through the and meets with 
a number of other hebaerae, indulges in smart 
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conversation with them and finally reaches 
place. He thus converses with thirteen on 

the way, five of whom are introduced with 
their spouses. Thus there are thirteen or fourteen 
incidents; and the does not forget to describe 
ram-fight, cock-fight, boxing and different stages 
of the day. 

In the hero, is vexed at the 

departure of his beloved but is assured of 

meeting her again, despite her return to her hus- 
band. He makes the usual promenade in the 
hetaerae’s street, has the usual imaginary^ conver- 
sations and describes the ordinary sights, including 
snake-charmers and magic shows of gods and 
their mountains and so forth. Finally he succeeds 
in rejoining |JTi^.” The above is the main incident 
of the but it has some minor threads too. 
a friend of the hero, had an adventure with a 
with whose wife he had been on terms 
of intimacy; and he describes his experiences al 
some length. Then the hero goes through the 

3. This is not the proper word, for Ihoiish when the 
converses with tlie lietaerae on the stage tliere is no other 
actor present on the stage, and so fa7’ the conversalien 
may seem imaginary, yet as far as the plot is concerned 
all this is supposed to be real. It is only the simpler and 
more primitive dramatic technique of which lends it 
the ehoraoter of an imaginary talk; otherwise neither 
from the viewpoint of the ^ nor from the viewpoint of 
the audience is the conversation meant to be imaginary: 
and the \ whole interest centres round the unseen 
characters who are, to all intents and pui’pcses, real. 
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and about fifteen incidents are described and 
th he sees his friend to whom he narra- 

■. '3 his experiences with Thus this »Ti'>r too 

shows a number of incidents. 

is a variant of the above ¥im, for in 
it the hero, arniRt^C, being separated from his be- 
loAe^ gees in a dejected mood through the 

^^12 aad converses with about thirteen hetaerae. 
He then meets his friend who describes 

his love-affair with an unknown lady in details; 
and finally the hero attains his desire. 

which makes more pleasant reading, 
has a chief % as the hero, who has promised his 
friend to look after his wife in his absence. 
He goes about with her to a temple and then to 
his own house, after escorting the lady to her own 
abode. But soon he comes out, wanders in the 
street, talks and describes at large and finally 
after accepting the invitation of a lady from a 
neighbouring town to pay her a visit, goes back 
home to find the lovers united. There are about 
fourteen incidents in this play. 

is one of the lengthiest in 

which the hero, indentifying himself with 

describes in double entendres his adventures 
with various hetaerae. He being separated from 
his beloved, wanders about and meets his friend 
who is running away from one OTanftsr, with 
whose wife he had passed that night. He describes 
his amour with the lady at some length. About 
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fifteen incidents are described and then once 
more comes a friend of the hero who 

describes his experiences in minute details with 
one Some more incidents are also seen 

grouped together making in all twenty threads. 

This shows that our had no one continuous 
plot, but a series of unconnected incidents, des- 
cribed one after the other. This feature is seen 
in our earlier ?ims too. In the earliest* 

extant vTm, the is requested to reconcile 
the love-quarrel arisen between the 

son of and and he, starting for 

4. That these four ’’n’Ba are earlier thaa all the other known 
’‘Twis, is obvions by the fact that , and 

are referred to by writers in the tenth and eleventh oen- 
turies and by ^ in the sixth century; while 

there is no reason why x’svrfhmftw should not be assigned to 
whose name is actually found in the colophon to 
the work. The itself bears at least two marks to 
vouchsafe its antiquity. The who is here called 
meets on his way a ultsnsraT, who does not seem 
to be a Buddhist nun, but a follower of some Brahmanic 
system, probably of as otherwise would 

be out of place. Further on she remarks. 

Now we know that the later theory acknowledged 

seven w^s but the earlier w^s allowed only six, to 
which WUT5 was added later on, by the time of 15 RiRc*i. 
(Compare Keith; Atomic Theory P. 180 also 
Badhakrishnan; Indian Philosophy II, P. 186) This will 
put the date of this play considerably earlier than the 
10th century. Again there is a statement (in the play) 
which enumerates the different V^s thus (P. 13): 
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the purpose, passes through the street of hetaerae, 
converses with seven or eight of them and finally 
learns from the maid of 'TRra'’i^T that the lovers 
had reunited; for, both of them being put in 
psychologically anxious mood, set out to meet one 






t q MIH •>ira5^ ( ’T? ) nn: ^ ’fmTT^^Tf^oRI 


This distinctly enumerates 4 kinds of 32 kinds of 

18 kinds of Micron ^ 6 2 gaits, 8 nra, and 3 

'H-iqifsii etc. Out of these 4 kinds of and 8 Ws 

are acknowledged by all, while 6 ^'URs (of “^nTB) are pres- 
cribed. by ’’TR. But about the rest, NS has 64 kinds of 
13, 34, i'H6*ng 27 — 64), and 36 kinds of ns 

as against 32 and 18 tMtotts in tins drama. This 

too may point to an earlj' imriod when 'Ws treatise was 
not taken as authoritative. 

Judged from this point of view this drama seems to 
belong to an early date. 

That TtnTTVffsfnj reveals traits of a style similar to tliat 
of the author of is borne out by some internal 

evidence. On P. 10 is described one hR’I'h as 
usRiJTT TM uftfww 

This trick, it will be seeni is utilised in in the case 

of iiiqoiqi. Same trick is once more resorted to in this drama 
with regard to (P.1.5). Both'tliese dramas — ’J'^^’^RSiand 

'TswniFi^R — show a period when Buddhism was definitely 
ridiculed. These points, together with the fact that this 
drama is referred to by ^ in the sixth century places it 
fairly early, with whom the plot of the play starts 

seems to have been a renowned figure in ancient India (cf 
ND, 119, also IIIQ YII, 3). 
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another and are reconciled. In the 

is requested by his friend who was also 

called to bring about his reconciliation with 

with whom some sort of misunderstanding 
was created. And the fifz, who seems to be called 
boasting to be the friend of ^Yho was a 

great goes about the town and converses 

with five or six persons aquainted with him and 
with ten or eleven hetaerae. Then he goes to 
and by clever strategical speech manages to 
ehe out the information that she loved In 

incidents are very few-only seven. In 
a recieves the information that a 
had boon kicked by a nf^isBr and 
for the expiation of this pollution a committee 
was appointed on which the in question was 
taken as a member. He wanders, narrates some 
seventeen incidents and finally attends the meeting 
which has already prescribed a for 

Thus all our Ni^rs, without an exception, are very 
peculiar in having no plot, but a series of incidents. 
This, then, is a distinct feature of W®!, and one 
not being present in any other type 
has a feature like this but the incidents are 
detached there in respect of the various acts, not 
in one and the same act) shows an extremely 
primitive character. 

Another characteristic in which «n®r is to be 
distinguished from the other ^5 types is its 
monologous nature. Strictly speaking a monologue 
is likely to be dry and utterly incapable of 

flpvplnni no )lin nlnf- inrl ih fnr t.bi'! vpn,<5nn 
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that the device known as air^inimf^cr is resorted to 
by the Sanskrit actors. This makes it possible 
for the poet to introduce other characters, who 
though not actually present on the stage, are 
depicted as talking to the only one actor, the fe. 
This monologous character of «n®r needs an expert 
actor to play the role of but at the same time 
dispenses away with almost all the theatrical 
accessories: for an audience who can imagine the 
character and the conversations reperesented as 
taking place between them, as real, can certainly 
visualise the scenes and other devices. Theatre, 
in very primitive times must have been some 
open space, converted for the time being into 
some sort of stage: and such a stage cannot boast of 
a w and a and a wfts and a and such 

other accessories. Such a theatre, void of almost 
all the theatrical accessories®, must have rendered 
necessary the outcome of a form of entertainment 
such as is represented by Even a casual 
glance through any published »iFi would show its 
extremely poor dramatic technique. As to the 
stage-directions there are very few and these too 
are of a very elementary character. Most of 
the effect is created by descriptions, which as we 

5. And in later times when onr drama grew into a full-fledged 
’nz'K, our theatre, though not a mere open space remained 
comparatively poor as regards these theatrical devices. It 
is however possible that when our drama grew to its 
fullest height, these devices were provided for in somo 
manner or the other. See my paper: Hindu Theatre IHQ 
vol VIII, 480 ff. 
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shall soou sec is auother characterisUc peculiar to 
*Ti®T, That the monologous nature of »Tior requires 
an expert actor would at once be realised. He 
was the only actor and he had to represent 
A'arious emotions and moods experienced by the 
different characters and also diffrent situations 
through which these characters passed. That such 
a monologue may well have been very primitive 
on account of its popular nature has been 
suggested more than once*'. 

In spite of the pe.cuHar dexice of 
invented by the Sanskrit actor for relieving the 
monotony which would be produced by an absolute 
soliloquy (to which chaiacter our *?i®rs would be 
reduced if this device is not resorted to, ) our 
vrms realy lack in smart and varied dialogue. As 
a matter of fact there is very little of a real type 
of dramatic dialogue in the flnn. Dialogue in wii 
is forced and artificial and presents itself in the 
peculiar form of descriptions. These »n'»is are all 
descriptive in essence; and this is a very natural 
consequence of the monologue. A poet writiug a 
can never afford to lose au opportunity to 
describe. Not only is il that he has to describe 

6. Out of the theorisis nivea it n. iioiiulsu’ character, in 

which he follows his f{iiru whci romiirlis: (P. S2."») 

that this type is mostly for tlio diversion of the ordinacy 
people (i's’sw). Keith too aclmowledgos the primitive 
character of this typo. “The monologue has nl.sn an 

obviously popular ch.iraoter and origin ” {Sansl'rit 

l'>rama P. .148 ) 
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various eceuea like ram-fight or wroatling or suaset 
or sanrise or beauty of the dawn, but even in the 
dialogue between the chief Fir and the hetaerae, 
where would appear the fullest latitude for the 
poet to break the fetters of this limitation, an 
essentially descriptive nature prevails. The poet 
would describe either the beauty of the lady or 
her sports or her various moods: and where 
description is not present our ^rois at once assume 
a narrative form which is sure to bring lengthy 
descriptions in its train. Take up any and 
this will be borne out. The usual *nor would 
begin with a describing the effects of dawn 
and early activities of the people. Then he would 
describe the and then would follow the 

various descriptions of sports etc., of the ladies. 
He may often meet a friend on the way and then 
the friend will enter into a narrative of his 
experiences with some ladies. Then he would pass 
fiom the street of the hetaerae and on the way 
would describe the cook-fight etc. It is thus clear 
that the was by nature descriptive. 

Though the theory is not clear, there 
appears sufficient grounds to believe that ^nor was 
usually composed in Sanskrit only, as against the 
varied languages in all the other types of 
All our *nw3 prove this to the hilt, and inspite 
of the fact that some of our later «nws have in- 
troduced Prakrit at certain places, it seems that 
in the earlier ^nots Sanskrit was the rule. Out 
of the four »niiTs in only has used 
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Prakrit and that too only twice in the course 
of the whole play, which is certainly very lengthy 
for a one-act drama. And the way in which 
Prakrit is used in these later sriois shows that it 
was a novel experiment on their part owing to 
the influence of the which had certainly 

fully developed then. It therefore seems to be 
quite possible that Prakrit had no place in our 
original w^rs, but later writers being under the 
strong influence of conventional models of the 
other tried to introduce this feature in the 
«nws. This point naturally leads to another con- 
sideration. In WT the actual actor on the stage, 
before the eyes of the audience was only, and 
though he conversed with various hetaerae 
and also with persons naturally belonging to a 
lower strata of the society, it was he who repeated 
their speeches. In such cases the plot had enough 
opportunities to introduce the Prakrit, if that 
was the established convention. But, if our above 
Buggestin is correct, ww was the earliest dramatic 
form to evolve and at that date no precise 
convention had sprung up with regard to the use 
of various languages. Our theory is elaborate 
about the use of languages by various characters, 
and who is the only actor in a appears 
to have been allowed Sanskrit in earlier days, but 
was restricted to siifRr in later days. NS in des- 
cribing a does not give any injunction about 
the language to be used by him, but BP expressly 
describes him as snf^wi^. Out of our earliest 
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dramas, other than and have a 

as a character, and in both these, he speaks 
in Sanskrit only. In which is the only 

other drama in which a figures, Prakrit is 
resorted to by him. This is concli’.sive enough 
to show that was allowed Sanskrit in earlier 
days, is always described as a man of accom- 
plishment, a man of town, a and it is quite 

compatible with this character of his that he is 
allowed the use of Sanskrit. If this be true i.e. 
if the was allowed Sanskrit, a form of drama 
like «nor, in which he alone figured as the actor, 
must have been entirely composed in Sanskrit. 

Taking all these points-the episodic nature 
of and consequent large number of heroes and 
heroines, the monologue, the very primitive dra- 
matic technique, the descriptive nature of the plot 
and the employment of Sanskrit only to the 
entire exclusion of Prakrit together with 
the general scheme of evolution of the 
^^3 already outlined by me, I am inclined 
to think that out of all the ’g^s, »nw was the first 
to evolve. 

But though the may be taken as earlier 

than wjt'iil*! or or why, it may be asked, 

should we not take the as the first dramatic 
type to evolve ? It has the same loose dramatic 
technique suggesting an open-air theatre. It has 
the same coarse nature indicating its popular 
character. But taking the entire line of evolution 
as detailed in the foregoing pages, our working 
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basis that »!T"r was the first form to ovoIt© 
amongst the fits in very well with the whole 

scheme. Therefore, I am still inclined to take 
*1101 as the first dramatic evolute. For, the one 
respect in which differs from is the large 
number of actors that the latter is allowed. To m'y 
mind only one actor shows a very primitive 
character. Then, again though our later iiWfs 
show an extremely low state of the society, our 
earlier ones as represented by and 

are dignified in a way, inspite of the lower 
characters figuring therein. So too the loose 
theatrical technique is seen in the later sifuqs, 
but the earlier ones show a settled conventional 
dramatic technique, such as is presupposed by any 
TOf or Then again shows a variety of 

languages and is in certain cases mostly in 
Prakrit. For all these reasons *n»r seems to be more 
primitive than 

7. I nmat here point ont that though not attested by 
theory, our earjier has a certain element of 
present in them. in his depicts his as an 

accomplished person, a muh* but at the same time gives 
him some traits which are later confined to The 

hurst of laughter, accompanied by the sounds ‘ft ft ’51;’ 
which evei r audience would expect at the entrance of a 
ftijTii and which has later become a regular feature with him, 
is thrice seen in this case (P. 12, 15, 19). The attempt 
at satirising the degraded position of the Brahmanas which 
has become a prominent method of exciting humour on 
the Sanskrit stage, is fully seen in where a 

foolish orthodox Brahmana, being kicked by a lady, 
goes to the Brnhmnnaa and for expiation, and thus 
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yri«T thus sooms to mo the first dramatic 
type to evolve: and if, now, wa want to arrive 
at the original nature of our iypS) from the 
foregoing disoussoin wa will find the following 

characteristics of our first drama: 

(1) it was entirely in Sanskrit, 

(2) it was disoriptive in nature, 

(3) it was monologons in form, 

(4) and lastly, it was secular in matter. 

But I wish to make this point quite clear, * Wa 
have seen that as the ^75 form wn was the first 
to develop: and both theory and practice prove, 
beyond a shred of doubt that ^7* was secular 
in its plot. Even in the case of other one-act 

dramas, the theory prescribes secular subjects with 
regard to vfa*! and In eri and ftq 

the plot is required to be renowned, but no wliere 
a religious phase is indicated. has gods etc. 
as heroes and it may have been religious: but 
all the other one-act plays were secular in their 
very nature. Thus our form was undoubtedly 
secular in its origin. But I have to submit that 
evidence has another tale to tell with regard to 
the types. We have taken 7rafi, ’itgl 

and as the earliest types to evolve. Out 

of these »liOi and vrifSiTjf are required to have 

causes much mirth; and other .almost regularly 

introduce one such incident at least, in which some 
student is thus ridiculed. This feature of causing mirth in 
the audleoee ))y ]-id!culiag the so called learned class has 
beconio regular with the JTSnsr, 
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etc., in thftit plot, was connected with 
So were and Thus all these elementary 

and early ^ types seem to have been religious. 
And, though it is quite possible that our earliest 
Ta fornrs may have been both religious and secular 
i.e. they may have been resorted to on religious 
as well as secular occasions*, (for there being no 
plot, these 5^ forms had no claim to be called 
religious or otherwise) yet the tradition connects 
them with and and this may lend colour 
to its being connected mainly with religious 
occasions. 

If this theory of gradual evolution of our ?ft, 
^ and *112^ types as detailed above, is correct, 
we will have to distinguish between certain stages 
of growth even in the types themselves. 

There will be roughly four distinct periods. 

(1) The earliest phase of the evolution of 

our types would be represented by a form 

which required only one actor and one act. 

(2) in its second period, required many 
actors but still had only one ect. 

(.B) Third period is represented by less 
complicated types wdth many acts, 

(4) Finally, the fourth phase is represented 
by the full-fledged sjisj aud types, which, 
when fully developed, gradually sent the other 

8, Abh actually admits this, for he says that lik« 

ijesi etc., were performed in the presence of some kinf 
or in some temple court-yard Abh 177-3). 
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lesser types into oblivion. 

And, now, we are in a position to answer 
the question raised by us at the outset of this 
volume about our drama being still-born. I have 
used this word purposely. A still-born child is 
that who at its very birth is dead i.e. devoid of 
all powers to develop further. So far we have 
taken the plays of #rra and to be the earliest: 

and these dramas do create an impression that 
they have already reached that stage of dramatic 
development, which is the highest and for which 
there is no further development possible. Our 
earliest drama thus seems to be still-born: 
but the very theory of gradaul evolution of our 
drama, as propounded by me, falsifies all such 
notions. The earliest specimen that we possess 
is a and, though we may not be fortunate 
enough to recover other representatives of the 
other early types, it is quite certain that the 
dramas of and represent the fourth and 

the last stage in the evolution of our drama. 
This means that at the commencement of the 
Christian era or a little earlier, we are 
already in possession of fully developed dramas 
which have at their back three distinct st-ages of 
evolution. Therefore the existance of a long chain 
of dramas representative of each of these periods 
will have to be admitted. This will put the actual 
beginning of our Drama in a very distant age-how 
distant, it is difficult *o say at present. Moreover 
our drama was, at first, musical and added speech 
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to it eater* and in this light it is likely that the 
Bgvedic dialogues and monologues represent our 
elementary types, the monologue being sung 
by one expert actor who may have been a 
and the dialogue being carried on by two opposite 
parties. But into this realm of conjecture we shall 
not enter, just at present. 

9. One of the earliest uses of ‘the word Hnt in the sense of 
speech is seen in Cf. vntw 

urretTTOJCT I cT h 1, 2, 4, 
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LiaE 07 Flats as Quoted is Dbamatubqical Texts 
(Figures referito Page nos) 


ND 193, BP 232, 
SD 63 

(wot, Sft5tf%- 
3iRR^^) ND 95 

aiRq q a iFT BP 282 

atfJploRm ND 

155 

KS 265, 273 

ND 57j69, 154; 
BP 237, 233, 228; SD 
64, 66, 69, 70; DK 65, 66 
etc. Abh. 39, 280 etc. 

BP 250; NS IV, 2 
Bi#Rn5r ND 172 

(si?^) ES 278 
(on^) ND 114, 143 
5^ (^sfV) BP 251, 231 

ND 39, 100, etc. 
DR 27, 28 etc. 

SD 85 

(5sV!t«) BP 266 
ND 66, 111 etc. 


SD 64, 88 DR 76, 79 etc. 

stioiiv^rf (BTf) SD 286 

(%q^) SD 106 

(titpast) SD 103 

(?tS!) BP 269, DR 
83 

(<ra®l) SD 105 
(ji 5 ?r) bp 
(fltifiiw) SD 107 
ff^at BP 223; SD 65 

{^m) BP 253, 

SD 100 

BP 238, ND 80, 83 
etc. 

(5^) BP 267, SD 

106 

^g^l^ioi;:^ (sr^on) ND 70 
SD 106 

*tifra^%5i («rtft3n5i!5?ir) BP 286 
onnflHlw (3tg}l*Btf) BP 252 
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Abh 177 

SD 93 
BP 263 

SD 75 

(^i^r.mi) SD 90 

f^Wic4dNrift^5ra ( ira^, sraic^t- 
) ND 95 

^qi5r ( ^>^51 ) Abh. 173 
KS P. 328 

g^ira ND 98, 104, 150 
etc; SD 102; DE 27,83,86 

SD 77 
nD 123 

BP 243 

BP 34, 43 etc. 
Abh 297, 298,338 

(flm) BP 248 

(rs^T) BP 248, SD 
99; NS IV, 10 

(sr^^) BP 263 
ND 63 

ND 71 ( g5[^ 
occurs as a character ) 
184 etc. 

BP 223, 227 


) BP 266 

SD 104 

( oTn?i^ ) ES 26 1, 
287 

«3u^5{ (ai?R) SD 103 
(:n«s«ra^) SD 104 
Hrtfirfiy ND 40, 46 

5nupr?5 ND 46,68 etc. DE 
46,50 etc. 

?%r45t<j ( sgora ) BP 263 
tpfVfsRSH ( ) ES 290 

tKiiq^qRoiqu. (srrot) BP 243 
ES 263, 266 

ND 149, BP 230, 
ED 82 

(»n®i) Ath. 178 
ND 76, 81 
g«qi;f4^ ND 60, 94 
g«qjirai (jw ^n^rqr^T^i) SD 63 

g^q^ifroq; (qqjw, fs- 

^'1) SD 98 

qf^ig(fjr)4^ ( 

H^TWf) ND 116, 116 
ES 266 

s^qrq^ft (Jii%q;r, nq) SD 73, 79 
82 
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ES 258 in ND 

5i#m^ ND 1-10 »Tmrq[ife^ SD 106 

BP 244, DE 74 (tiran) RS 298 


ND 43, 48 
BP 217, 223 


76 Abh 312 
5f5s4sfi BP 251 
5T5FE[fi^ SD 73 

SD 62, 66. BP 240 
237, 233 

ND 138, 146 
(ftff^T) SD 106 
bp 238 

*R>JlRr?RM ND 

144 

(3TW|^?) ND sraw 
171 

BP 241, 279 DR 

fl|=^?R?^RS 275 
qrf 5icH<c| [ ^ l (^w^cRft) P. 268 

(^4t) SR 290 

JiratftJflsR ND 67, 120; BP 
210.243, 280; SD 68, 69 
DR 11, 46 etc. 

(fw ? )5if®#5r ND 40 
91 etc. BP 210, SD 84 
DR 40, 44 etc. 

is invariably called 


Abh. 183,184(?in5fii53i) 

ND 43, 46 etc., BP 
DR 41,75 etc. (calls it 

ND 60, 87 etc., 
BP 228, 223 etc. SD 67, 
68 70 DR 29, 46 etc. 

(alz^) BP 238 

(^rera) SD 105 

SD 89 

(aiW|^) ND 63, 

84 etc. 

(*1557) SD 1 6 

tgRrara ND 67, 84 etc. 

ND 40, 41 etc. BP 
207 etc. SD 64, 65 etc, 
DE 5, 6 etc. Abh. 25, 
15 etc. 

?nr^3n? (^i»rar»i) Abh. 174 
183 184 ect. 

ND 47 49 ect. 

SD 96 
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ND 95, 66 etc; BP 
229: SD: 60; DR 29; KS 
P. 325 

BP 235 258 
SD 68 

^]«ri%55wr (^rafiif , Jisiaf^^ci) 
ND 116; Abh. 42; 216 
Abh. quotes this author 
as a dramatist 216 

SD 

P. 61, 68 

(ai^) SD 103 
SD 98 

(sirfl^T, sRni^ft) ND 
171 

BP 263; SD 
103 

(T5fTO ?) [sa?3's] 

Abh. 247. 

R*Rt|?0?iND 96;143;BP 230 
etc.; SD 75; DR 82, 88 
133; Abh 42 etc. 

SD 103 

(a drama on »f55 
story) ND 78 
ND 78 

(srist^ra?) SD 140 
BP 262 

ND 39 etc. DR 8 


39 etc. Abh. 298 

?5ft5rw (f%H) BP 248 

sftWRflfRK (^) ES 272, 
276 etc. 

ND 60, 67 etc. BP 
228, 225 etc. SD 67, 68, 
70; DR 69 etc. Abh 297 
etc. 

252 

BP 252 

SD 100 

(snpii'i) BP 262, 
SD 104 

?inRJT5iCt (jih) ES 281 
ND 42, 48 
(?r^r) SD 49 
(3i?n) BP 247 
BP 205 

dhmiioiH, BP 205 
BP 263 

gqraaar (sRasair) ND 147, 
148 etc. 

(!1??r) BP 247 

(oeH^'ii) SD 99 

?erfi«RRWRi (atzs) BP 238; 
SD (5ft2^) 104 

(5(iraf?i) ND 84; 
BP 239; Abh. 87 
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TECHNICAL TERMS 

|N this Chapter I append an alphabetical list 
* of the technical terms occurring in the foregoing 
pages, in the hope that they will be useful for 
the proper understanding of the text and render 
it self-contained, 

aigww [47] The stage of physical effect in 
the theory. See 

[46] Sub-divisions of See 

arraR [ 114] A dancing Scene. See P. 118, 1. 11 
Btfjpra Histrionics. Indian dramaturgy-requires 
an actor to be clever in the art of acting or etfvra. 
arfipRT is fourfold, aiif^ or sitjn? and 

3n^ or embraces all the bodily move- 
ments involved in acting. Various movements of 
eyes, nose, ears, eyebrows, hands, feet etc., would 
come under this type of Buies regarding 

the proper and accurate pronunciations of words 
and the rules regarding the employment of various 
languages and dialects would come under the 
head of Appropriate dress and toilet 

would fall under Interpretations of 

various moods represented in the plot would fall 

under the province of Theory about 

these sifipRis is very elaborate. 

[126]; DE (2, 44) 

One who, being lovelorn, goes to meet her 
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lover or makes him come to her is an 

ai^Sf^s [47]: Sanskrit dramaturgists have pres- 
cribed that for the proper accuracy of the plot-deve- 
lopment a dramatist should see that at least five 
points of his plot are qnite distinct in bis play. 
These five points or original elements of 

the plot are called sr^si^fus. They are five in 
number viz, qcfRiT srafl and Before 

the actual composition of the play a playwright 
has to fit up the proper skeleton of his plot. First 
he has to think about the sfl^r or the point at 
which the first germ of the plot becomes ' visible: 
then he has to think about or the expansion 
of the germ. After the plot expands in this 
manner, he may sometimes think it necessary to 
have some episode (»Rn^) or episodical incident 
(sf^) for further elaboration of the plot. And 
finally he has to think about the fitting end, the 
denouement (w). These five points that are thus 
fixed up are called the sm^lws or the original 
elements (of the plot), on which the whole plot 
is developed, 

sft^=germ. %|= Expansion of the 
= Episode. 5rafi=EpiBodical incident 
= denouement. DR [cf R, 1, 27] 

[ 107] Indian music recog- 

nises four types of sngs. qrg is defined as 
(SR. P. 272), Its four types arc 
and Thus is a '?T 3 . It is explained 

by thus »flfi u 3 ^, 5 1 % 
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I (SE, P. 2T2). It is further ex- 
plained (SB. F. 692): 

«?: ^ 5n|55j?rf t{ li 

and 

u S t 3rH?sm5q'5OT*t«TraippT4Jras«i ; i 

Thus it is a particular programme of playing 
upon beating drums to be played in the beginning 
of a 

[ 121 ]: Pause: See 

[46]: With reference to the central 
action of the plot, our theory prescribes five 
stages. These are called si^s. They are named 
as sjKWT, 5ii'?aiiqir, and 'ssinrt [cf. DR, 1. 28]. 
Beginning of the action is an^wr. The effort that 
the hero has to make for the achievement of his 
object is 5R?t. This stage shows that all is not 
clear sailing for the hero. He has to put some 
effort, as the result of which there might arise 
some prospect of success, which stage is called 
ai«f?ri5n. After further effort this prospect turns 
into practical certainty of achievement, which is 
therefore termed as and finally comes the 

actual attainment of the result i.e. 'SW’W. Thus 
these five stages refer to the progress of the plot. 

8?RWT= Beginning of action. s?i5T= Effort for the 
achievement of the object. S[i’:??im=Hope of success. 
f5ra?Ti% = Certainty of achievement. T.SF.H= Attain- 
ment of Result. 
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[16]: In the details of the 8ii%* 
our theory has a very detailed classification of 
the movements of all the limbs of the body. Out 
of these, harmonious movement of hands and feet, 
is called sRor. NS describes 108 ?iors. Oombina- 
tions of these ^"ts cause a^irgKs. It is thus defined 
by Abh.: srpHt ; i 

In an the actor 

performs two or more ^ns. 

[ 106] : A character though not bodily 
on the stage, yet supposed to he there and with 
whom the in a converses as if with 
someone actually present on the stage. Thus it is 
a character who is in the space not actually 

on the stage. Of. castles in the air, where air 
is used in the sense of 

[68] A ii%, which see. 

[122] Unfolding of the seed of the 
plot. Or it may be a musical item. Indian music 
has a technical term called wich is probably 

meAnt here. It is thus described; SR P. 158 

8nl%f^ 3^: ir^ii 

It is thus a type of 

[70] A type of which see. 

erirfm [111] Questions and answers. It may 
refer to stTORPra type of conversations. 

3^155 [109] A kind of eiw. 

[116]: An assistant of hero. 
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5B3rr [123] One’s own legally married wife. 
A type of which see. 

[123]: An unmarried girl. A type of 
'tifer, which see. 

[123]: A type of which see. 

[52]: A heroine who is born of a noble 

family. 

[54]; A harlot. 

[.56] A type of 1%, which see. 

[121] A kind of 3ra. 

[60] A hero who is reputed in earlier 
litrature or tradition, is called a laira or a 
here, When such a hero has impudent manners 
in the play he is called 

nPffii [123] A courtezan, a type of which 
see. 

»iRti [106] A metre, a type of song. Bee BR 
P. 319. 

513: II 

w [60] A which see. 

[ 51 ] An act within an act e. g. in 
or When in the body of an act, the 

principal characters of a play are represented as 
witnessing a play enacted before their eyes, then 
occurs 

[119]: It is a of eir® the mordern 
It is named after the number of tn^s in the 
principal beat i. e. four. 
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^ [54] : A man servant, usually an accomplice 
of the 

[121] A hero who is courteous to all his 

wives. 

[114]: One or two sticks. 

[107]; is movement of an actress 
on the stage, while dancing. There are various 
types of ^3. This is probably the same as 
i. e. the acting interpreting the movement in space. 

[92]; A divine heroine like an (e.g. 

5^ [126]: A lady-messenger clever in pursua- 
ding lovers to meet one another, 

[92]: Chief queen. 

ilTira [106] A type of metre, a song. See 
BE. P. 319 fi. 

i| 

This is a synonym of the classical metre 

A or musical composition in which 

this metre is employed will also be called 

[122] : A metre. A composed in that 

metre. It has For its composition see SB 

P. 313-4. 

sftisRiRT [62] A type of which see. 

[92] A type of which see. 

[46] A type of sipra, which see. 

[61] A type of which see. 
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[122] In the actual practice of the per- 
formance of a drama, there was a musical 
programme gone through. At the entrance of 
particular characters in particular scenes, certain 
songs were sung declaring their entrance. These 
were called g^rs. as quoted in SR (P. 90) 
describes thus. 

:nz% | 

Comm, on SR (P. 90) has this note; 

NS has one whole for this-the 42nd. 

[122] Appears to be an item of musical 

programme. 

^ [46]; wife. 

[121] A type of who is accomplished 
in all the fine arts. 

iiiajTBW [47] Our dramaturgy recognises. 36 
decorative elements (stbws) to be employed in a 
drama. Just as there are ws^kt^s in Poetics, there 
are ars^ts in Dramatics also. See NS XYI, which 
describes these aiaaiRs. 

[ 48 ] Benedictory verse or verses. 
Sanskrit commentators usually quote the following 
verse for 

Its main characteristics therefore would be 
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these : (1) It must be benedictory in nature. m 
It should suggest the subject-matter of the plot. 
(3) It should have 4, 8 or 12 ^»ors. 

Practically all our extant dramas begin with 
a verse which has the above nature and after this 
first verse the stage-direction ^^3 33: 
occurs. In certain cases this line appears before 
the verse also, as in stir’s plays. As a matter of 
fact this verse is merely a part of the long 
programme called which had to be gone 

through before the play actually commenced. BP. 
(P. 195-7) prescribes 22 elements of this (See 
P. 194, 1, 20), out of which is I2th. compare 
BP. P. 196-7. 

[126] half a See P. 126. 

313^ [ 46 ] A hero. According to Sanskrit 
dramaturgy there are many varieties of These 
varieties are mainly based on two distinct princi- 
^ pies. From the viewpoint of the nature of the 
hero, he is classified as and 

He is also classified as a lover i. e. with . 
reference to his conduct towards his heroine or 
heroines. He is then called (courteous), ^5 

(deceitful) ^ (shameless), or aigi® (agreeable). 
There are some other principles of division also; 
hut we are here concerned with the first principle 
only. Therefore we shall explain these four verieties. 

DE, 2, 4. 

IiTais suggests that he must have all the quali- 
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ties of a gentleman, and that he must be particu* 
lai'Iy self-controlled and calm 

: DR, 2, 3. 

His qualities are: self-control light- 
heartedness no anxiety, fondness for arts 

(^ra%i), happiness and delicacy. 
vfV^fr: DE, 2, 6. 

*rRT35Prtra®r5 i 

Self-controlled, haughty (3:^), proud, jealous, 
deceitful, devoted to magic, egoistic, ficklS) 
irascible and boastful-these are the qualities of 
the hero. 

DR. 2, 6. 

Self-controlled, exalted 3^RT very sobre, for- 
bearing, not boastful, steady, with subdued ego, firm 
of purpose and of great excellence (H5tu'?cr)- 

these are the qualities of the hero. 

Heroines are of many types. First 
principle to classify them is their marital relations. 
A legally married wife is called or a^r. 

Another’s married wife, with whom the hero 
comes in contact is called ajfqr or A courtezan 
with whom the hero has relations is called a 
or iHWR tf or uf&rar. These are thus described 
in DR: 
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CTSsit ?R>joiT Bpqi I 2 24 

Bp’reft f.j?r<elaT ^ i 

‘bwtidiHiRi-^aRi: f^rf^srfwOTPrii^ || 2, 32 
^nwR'jnsft »it5rar *5!i5fi>T5W}q1c4g^ i 2, 23 



?a?r^ts^:^^FqT5rr il 2, 34 

%«ii %5T7 im5j I 2, 35 

Thus from the viewpoint of marital relations 
the heroine may be i. e. one’s own wife, or 
9is*ir i. e a (a maiden) or another’s wife («T?^fi5!n), 
or gi*ii?!if i. e. a courtezan. 2, 32 makes it clear 
that should never figure in the principle W. 
2, 33-34 count the qualities necessary in a OTP^n, 
Again, according to her age and consequent 
development of her own nature she is olassfied as 
g”li (Inexperienced) (Half-experienced and 
(Experienced) or alsi. These are thus described in 
DR. 


I 2, 26 

Jl«it?Rfh5nflWT i 2, 27. 

n«?rr I 

II 2, 28. 
spj^r i 

f^«UTi5|<iHv<iwi<J%stn^e5Fi li 2, 29. 

*f%<r gqi | 

?n??r5ii«n *is?n er ^ ll 2 30. 

|«IT %igrqi il 2, 31. 


giui has the desire of new youth, is bashful 
in love-sports, and gentle in anger. *I«^F has the 
love of rising youth, and is capable of enjoying 
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love-sports till fainting. 2,28 describes these sub- 
varieties of according as she is Wla, or 

in her anger, towards her lover. 2,29 describes 
a JFI5W or 5i%r. She is blinded by youth, is intoxi- 
cated with love, absorbing herself as it were, into 
the body of her lover through joy, becomes un- 
conscious even at the beginning of love-sports. 2,30 
describes the three varieties of according as 

she is or in her anger towards her 

lover. Again both these and stst can be 
(an elder wife) or (younger wife). 

Again with reference to her mental condition 
due to her relations with the hero, a heroine is 
classified as qi?r5?i33r, ^if^srar, 

and stfjRnf^Br. 

They are thus described in DB. 

I 2, 36 

3ira5ji5;trw»ir pr i 22, 39. 

I 3, 38. 

g 1 2, 39. 

1 2, 40. 

I 2, 41. 

Rr35!;>-it5F^^rq=!iH5n'^sref^*H^r i 2, 42. 

g sitl^afsi??? i 2, 43. 
w'^grsfguifi'qif i 2, 44. 

gTcTf: I =^l?l I 2, '46. 

When the lover is by her side and at her 
service, she is called One that decorates 
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0 

herself to meet her lover "when he comes, is called 
^ra^5iT. One whose lover tarries in coming to her, 
inspite of her being non-guilty is called 
One who has discovered her lover having been 
disfigured through his love-sports with another 
woman is vaf^efr. One who has repulsed her lover 
through anger and then suffers remorse is 
One who is greatly insulted by her lover, by not 
turning up at the agreed rendezvous, is called 
f|5t555)?r. One whose husband has gone abroad on 
business is called One, who being love- 

lorn goes to meet her lover herself, or makes him 
to come to her is called 1,45 gives the 

characteristics of these 

or [ 108 ] An item of musical 

programme. 

[ 62 ] which see. 

VrTr^r [ 47 ] An which see. 

[ 73 ] Another’s wife; A type of 

which see. 

qraRfi [07] A kind of fiRr. 

[07] He is called a He is 

thus described in DR. 

He is intelligent, following the 5ii«ra, devoted 
to him and is slightly inferior to the in all 
his qualities. BP describes him thus (P. 94) 
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3^ [ 128 ] A heroine who has remarried. 

sraft [ 47 ] An which see. 

H'Hdia [ 114 ] A type of ai®. 

[ il5 ] A which see. 

a%^[<e [ 47 ] and are two intro- 

ductory scenes. When a dramatist thinks that 
in the representation of his plot there are some 
incidents which are not very important from the 
dramatic viewpoint, but which are such as would 
be inevitable for counectinp: the link of the plot, 
he suggests such incidents by such scenes : e. g. 
in in the first act, ’m abandons dlsr. The 

2nd act proper begins after 12 years with going 
to kill What happened during these 12 years 

(e. g. the birth of 5*^ and etc.) is necessary for 
the proper appreciation of the plot. So the 
dramatist puts an interlude scene and suggests 
thesfl incidents. Such scenes are of two types 
called and Thc}'^ have following 

characteristics: 

(1) It should not occur in beginning 
of the first act. It can occur in the beginning of 
any other act. (2) In it all tlie characters should 
speak in Prakrit, i. e. all the characters figuring 
therein are low ones. 

(1^ It can occur in the begiuuiug of 
any act, even the first. (2) It is called 
if all the charaotore therein are such as use 
Sanskrit only: and it is called if sonui 
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of the characters speak in Sanskrit and some in 
Prakrit. 

[ 48 ]: Several types ot ireii^T are ex- 
plained earlier (See P. 48). Following are the 
requisites of a 

(1) It should occur in the beginning of a 
play. (3) In it should converse with his 

wife who is called or his attendant who is 
called or or Or he may enter 

alone and address the audience. (B) In the course 
of this conversation or speech, the audience should 
be informed about the name of this play, the name 
of the author and his history, (4) Before closing 
the the should introduce the character 

or the incidents of the actual beginning of the 
first act. 

All these features are not present in all our 
extant plays. For instance in Hra’s plays only the 

enters and introduces the play and goes away, 
and (3) Is altogether absent. In dramas, 

except the personal history of the auther all other 
points are seen; While in later plays like those of 
and all these details are present. 

Jtlsf [126] A heroine experienced in love-sports. 
See sJif^r. 

[63] A harlot. 

^'5 [45] An awafrUf, whi(»h see. 

[45] An which see. 

[106] A type of 5f[55. »T»si?rfSt 
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I T. SB. I, 444. 

Though nowhere found in theory, 
almost all our extant dramas append a verse at 
the end of the play, which is called 
WcRT^PT. In this verse the hero of the play asks 
for a blessing from the most revered personality 
in the play. It has been suggested that this verse 
was recited in honour of who is supposed to 
be the founder of dramatic science on this earth. 
Others think that it is a mass prayer by all the actors 
together, as one of the synonyms for an actor is 
W?r. For this discussion see my paper ‘Bhagava- 
dajjukam and Bharatavakya’ in IHQ 

[46] A f%, which see. 

[47] An emotion. See ’u. 

[123] A type, of BP. describes 

her thus: (P. 291) 

When the love-sports begin, she herself 
makes the start: and she does not tolerate co-wives. 

[106] An item of musical programme. 

[114] A type of fU55 1 
SB. I, ’*440. 

[106] A musical song is called 
is a type of >fta. It is thus defined; SB. P. 144. 
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^ %<I?Tl'I?} qi*i^ Sfu^sn: II 

*n^ [106]: Time taken in pronouncing one’ 
sgl^. This can be a type of ?IT55 etc. also. 

[92] A type of sri^^.i. One who, feeling 
insulted by the conduct of her husband is angry 
with him is called a 

JuRcf [46] An attendant of qiftqT>4?. 

[106] An item of the musical pro- 
gramme. 

[47] A which see. 

gii^t [92] A heroine inexperienced in love- 
sports. See also sirf^r. 

[114] A beating drum, probably 

^ [121] Pause in music. 

?[«^tT [106] An item of the musical programme, 
a UR5 or the like. 

[47] Theory of ^ is peculiar to Indian 
dramaturgy. It has also played a very important 
part in the science of Poetics. To understand 
this theory let us take an example. An actor 
stages the part of UJI, in separation from ^ai. He 
wishes to create a tragic feeling in the mind of 
the audience. The process by which he will 
achieve his end will pass through the following 
stages. 

[1] (a) This feeling originally relies upon ’Cfl 
and ?[lai. If these tw’o are non-existant the feeling 
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will not arise at all. Therefore these two-hero 
and heroine-are the sources from which the feeling 
arises, (b) This feeling, after thus rising, is 
nourished or excited by the environments like clouds 
etc. So far the process is mostly unconscious. 
But soon, these two stages begin to act upon the 
body and mind of the actor. [2] Due to the 
physical efieot, he has tears in his eyes etc.: [3] 
Due to the mental eficct, first there arises a 
vague feeling of dejection, etc. At this stage the 
process begins to be conscious, and soon [4] 
this vague feeling, if nourished, tatcos the form of 
a permanent mood which we call grief. Here the 
process becomes fully conscious. 

These'stages, in the to. minology of W theory, 
are designated as follows: 


[i] (a) The hero and the luroiue, on whom 

the feeling originally rests aie railed 
[1] (b) The environment which excites the ireling 
is called Both those form one stage 

called the stage. [-] The physical effect of 
the first stage is called or [e] 

Its vague transitory mental effect is called 

[4] And the last stage where this transitory 
mental effects become deep-rooted and fcalo' the 
form of permanent mood is called Thnf) 

[1] (a) and (b) are fNws, [?] is and t.‘>] and 

[4] are W^ts. 


When this pioooss goes on in the mind of 
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the actor it is subjective only : but as the actor 
goes on interpreting the various stages by his 
histrionics, spsech etc., the : audience also goes 
through the same stages. Here the process becomes 
objective also. When this process (objective as well 
as subjective), reaching the last stage of 
is completed, the minds of the audience experience 
a subtle pleasure which is termed as is the 

ultimate pleasurable mental condition, which is the 
outcome of the whole of the above process, 

9Tg*Tr?s are named as (hrrsff, 

^^1 3T-? and s?iRi^rds are named as 

snap? *Tt? 

0n?tu, 5RruT, *t#, f^t^, aflcSf^i, 

aw^, >E®r* 

are the following; 5rl^, 

»Pi, and And the ^as are 

^ls[, 315.9^ and (5iRi). 

^^s [16] Separate (not simultaneous) move- 
ments of hands, feet, waist, and head. A division 
of 

5521 [121] P.hythm created by reciting syllables 
in proper time-measui'e. 

55ipinws [68]: is the gentle dance. Theory 

recognises ten types or elements of BP. des- 

cribes tdem thus: 

%5PnasBT[^ gwr^if^r | 

W 
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m »Tf5*l?t I 

3^3 ?rR2iq^g«i^ li 

=TOc32ir^sn 1 

f^siRfOOT clfEslcJ U 
s^qi^aJiRaraffiiJraTf^an i 
?j^2iin?fl!raT qt®iin#T ci^^pn » 
citg^ qRT a r a a^T fN at^ i 
SR^ ar tan ii 

3i^i?rwfi«f^Hii nra<6wra^>pir i 
31^ 51^^ f^: II 

siiz^i f^J^'cg?T|eiq^ u 

^^prraifltt^oi =5R55a3iriif55J^ i 
31^ sigsq^ ?Rr II 

'^ORrSfeaiRr'a Pi^TwfRripnP^em i 
3r?«f ii 

aiqr i 

3l^?i 11 

wR|%TT^W«J»I I 

?T5^i?3^<T si«}mre*Ri*I II 

Thus there arc ten ai^^iiRs viz, = mere 
song, f?«??i'n^‘ = recitation by one who is standing, 
= Recitation by ovio who is seated, gsiTRiSs^i 
= Dance in accompaniment with various types of 
musical instrnmonts, = Hong, expressing the 
breach of love, by one who is a = (it 

is also called Br^} RepreseutatidQ, mainly of 
males, with ^Jfifls (i.e. even metres) and gentle 
words, tffm = Dance, with bangles and girdles 
shaking expressed in ^*n«n, (it is also called 

= Dance with various types of histrionics, 
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and clear emotions, by means of various 

= Speech of one who is anxious and who is 
unmindful of persons by bis side, and 
= Fierce conversation caused by anger. 

These ai^^iTWs may be employed in a drama 
at several places, 

SE gives a set of which are worth 

noticing hero. (P. 7934) 

*h: II 

®i5pnwif^ I 

qf^aid =sr qg? ii 

q.Rrat 5Pir \ 

qlq'm ^iaqq[ li 

"sriia: qi ^qqjgiiainqT 'qifiaBt q^ i 
^fqre %l^3^q =q qq. ii 

gqqclifeqiiqi =qfaq qi aflqai II 
aq^laRdqqt: | 

f^ai^qif^a^q ^ 5f(52|^IS5II{, II 
fir55Ti|q?f^ari|q f^IgsRltqqt: I 

af§iq '^aq Rwqqsitr arpdsq*!. II 
^?§afaq ^iqlqqq a^rfi. 1 
qqraaf^qt^ sRlciild II 

I 

qfqdqR^t qq: II 

^tfq^gfqsqqqqlwqRe II 
qsrfq^qifFqqt qqq; i 

These are, of course, not meant here. 
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[106] A type of ara. See sift i 

SR. D. 461 

^ [106] A snrstj: See SR P. 305 
[104] A type of nrej 

SR P. 436 

[122] A type of ais. 

[70] A type of ail^Rra, which see. 

«fi?i?n55 [16] A type of tna. 

Erreraerra [125] A type of ara. 

[115] A type of which see. 

[32]: One of the assistants of the hero. 
He is thus defined. 

DR, 2, 13, 

^malrs BP, P. 94. 

His main qualification was his proficiency in 
the art of love. Therefore he alone figures in HP«i. 

[46] One of the assistants of the hero. 
He is thus defined. 

DR, 2, 13. 

gia: aifaraf^g ii BP. 44. 

[47] See ^ 

fW [60] Same as which see. 

ftswi [105] A word used for *a scene’. 

[60] Following are the 41wjirs (DR, 3, 

13-26): 

3'^TPWii^afiia 5ni«%n^ satj, I 
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1 3, 13. 

’ir4W4<i4-i<k*{r5!I ^ I 

«: 5 [p=!i^ 5 =iJn 55 iqt u 3 , 14 . 

sTjqtsrai’?^ 1 
^s?jRwra^[RHf5i«T fg;^ 11 
sra^ 514 ^ I 3 , 16 . 

SBiRf3RMWl4: 3^«3lcJ II 3, 17. 

0c!sir5S5ni^ I S, 18. 

f^%p3ns^?r sicgf^atsfq m i 3, 19 

I 3 20 

?W^dH I 3, 21 

s^rngjfr f| dti i 3, 22 

«l4^ra[ diRs^ a|fe«i I 3, 23, 

eray^sC^qraRls^RJTsr^ 2, 24. 

3t^[ 4^ sin^rd ?R?ie5m5R ^=4; i 2, 26. 

g<ni gon ^ 215T f? ddL i 2, 26 


In the body of a regular-full fledged drama 
these served the purpose of introductory elements. 
DB has a note to that effect : 

TTq,iT??ra^r5 41^ i 

srr-dmi^ ddt 4 ^ 5 f 4 ^^fl II 2 , 27 

^»?K, at the end of the SRdi^di should in- 
troduce the plot or a character thereof, by means 
of any one of these elements. 

1. 3’^Pl=It happens when there is mutual oon- 
versation or series of questions and answers, with 
synonymous words, having ambiguous sense. 

2. sT^ssfiifd would occur when, due to coincidence, 
opposite objects are fulfilled or when in the work 
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in hand, some other end is achieved, 

For instance would occur when 
on the verge of being united with the King got 
rebuff from him; and the second would occur, 
when owing to some coincidence, one gets his 
In the first comes up from the SRgcT, in the 
second follows. 

3. spT^ ia constituted when there is mutual 
humourous praise, through untrue speech. 

4. happens when many interpretations 
of some speech, are possible on account of 
resemblence in sound. 

0. 3^ occurs when deception takes place 
through temptation caused by aifsra speeches, though 
they sound like ones. 

6, would happen when some incomplete 
speech is cut off in the middle significantly, or 
when there are two or three retorts. 

7. occurs when there is speech which, 
through rivalry, shows superiority in mutual speech. 

8h. w; when, with regard to the sgu speech, 
something carrying a diffirent sense is uttered all 
of a sudden, it is 

9. occurs when a speech full of 
is explained away in some other way, 

10. inf^r is a speech like in which 

there is joke and which has some hidden sense. 

11. 3R??jic!iq is improper prattling, constituted 
mainly of irrelavent talks. 
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12. is that speech which produces humour 
aud temptation hinting at some other sense alto- 
gether. 

13. w is caused when faults are represented 
as qualities and qualities as faults. 

[56] ^ is a style. They are called 
ainisffft and *fK^. They are thus discrihed in 

DR. 

a?piiqT(.f^«r I 

»ftaif?rf455intl§5: | 2, 77. 

| 2, 78. 
RrarfEss^aitR^ I 
f^sti I 

3n?ifrT^»fhiin^: fti’ar I 

|sn ii 

I 2, 79 

I 2, 80. 

mapal sjtl : i 2, 81 

II 2 , 82. 

fq^ilsil I 

^iqtpiiiqTOW ii 2,83 

*nfr(t%ia{amiq^ui Bl*n: i 2, 84. 
u?*nq^ 3^ralf«nq^Jl, i 2, 85. 

aiuifq: I 2, 86. 

5ji^«ftc«Jra«raiKi^«iii?iRa^: l 2, 87. 

w?a?aR»izt ga: I 

w i wtel I 2, 88. 

uf|rHa^i=5Rr f^icqqlaa: | 
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II 2. 89. 

«%3?3 mim: ( 2, 90. 

*lf3ii§5«nfqS ^fs t 2, 91, 

3T^?lRl^ f^Rat^PTRTl^l; | 2 92 
2, 93. 

^rrejimd jrw: I 

*l|; sji^^sRigaFa^'TsftstfERT^; 1 3, 5 

3^^«5Coi ^I5r s^HRi: 5R>^pn i 3, 6. 

BP has the following for P. 228 

?Ji g^TTtsqi I 

spil3?ji ^r »ni^ infl *j%ti u 

Thus there are four if^s. is soft, wli^dl 

is grand, terrible and *Tri^ is eloquent. 

[52] A courtezan. 

[47] stage of transitory mental effect 
in the theory. See 

[58] A 1%, which see. 

[47] Same as aigiRR. See Also a 
type of ajf^, which see. 

?n«Tiwri [73] A courtezan. See also ^ifSi^i. 

55T155 [119] A kind of ?ii55. 

[46] The manager of a dramatic 

company. 

[47] Like the si^fR^s and too 

are essential for the plot-structure of a play. In 
the plot of a play, sometimes we get well-defined 
junctures. These are called Following is 
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the scheme as given in DEi. 


I 1, 35. 

g^rafag^ »w: | 1, 36 

g<a ^t«Rig?lf?Flf5ir*H?P3r*RT I 

sipif? #^Rwni*p^itl I 1, 37 

wlcig^a 5fl^ I 

11 1, 51. 

*r^ sasra?!i i 



gi^^rra": 'rarar m I 

*Iflfirf5ra5ft3tt§: ?t>S5R5ffsw^3: H 1, 81, 
g^.gof ftsRikf 3i«ii3T!int I 
^wiirgT^it^pa m f| ?if)L n 1, ‘56. 


Five are ; g^ af^g^s, and Swi. 

In g^, we begin with the commencement of =fta 
and go through different developments of till 
we reach g^jr has 1-i sub-divisions ( #a>is ). 

Thus in the body of g^ itself, the first utterance 
which would point to the seed is its extension 
is etc. In Ji%g^, the love that is produced 

as the seed, is sometimes visible and sometimes 
invisible: but through the effort of the hero, the 
plot is developing to gain its end. It has 13 
sub-divisions, which are based on f^ and and 
therefore, there must be some progress made in the 
Thus throughout these 13 divisions we have 
effects to develop that love which sprang up in the 
first stages-ga-^n and sjrrt. In 5if?tg€ the plot 
should progress without obstacles. In the 
following points should be present. 
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(1) that is mado manifest should bo lost 
sight of. 

(2) There must be renewed search after it. 

(3) There may or may not be 'rarart. 

(4) There must be ai^RTi, 

Thus differs from and in as 

much as these two w'ere based on corresponding 
two elements of and sj^Ei^fcts, while is based 

on sr*c3ii5rt, an clement of only. <?ciiw an ele- 
ment of ar^sr^fa may or may not be present hero. 
It has 12 sub-divisions. 

After the is lost sight of in *r?r i. e. 
after the action of the plot is hampered in uJr, 
one has to think properly about the means of 
regaining it. This thinking is called Thus 

upto there is a continuous progression of action 
and the plot is at its highest in ’i4. Then comes 
some pause or thinkina. This is awRi. This 
has 13 sub-divisions. the last should 

harmonise all the threads of ipr, sksf etc., scattered 
ovf>r throughout the drama. It is che same as 
or It has 14 sud-divisions. 

It will be thus seen that sr^srfnis and 

kf^Ts have certain parallel elements. Thus: 

UUTT.t (not always)- 

Every has several ^’^ns. In all they 
make 64. Acconipauj’ing table shows them. Follo- 
wing six are said to be the motives of these 
Arrangement of the desired plot, concealment of 
that which should be concealed, manifestation of 
proper subjects, attachment, w’onder caused by the 
representation and tio unnecessary condensation of 
the narrative. 

[123] A type of sn^r, which see, 

[54] A typo of song. 
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INDEX I 

Sanskrit (Names and Subjects) 


INDEX II 

Englirii (Naznes and Subjects) 




INDEX> I 


Banskrit (Names and Bnhjeets) 


39, see 

29,42 

41 

9nl^5l Sn 

30 

39, def. of 59, nature 
of 58-9,81 
30 

39, def. of 61, nature 
of 61 ft, 79 
asam^rsm 30, 134 

different from ^ 23- 
4, its actual use and sense 
103-4, diff. between and 
types 102, 132 ff. see 
also ^ types. 

T»ianfiraiR?r 3n, 29, 3Sn, its 
technique 71, 149, 165. its 
date I55n 
49 

(a ^ type) its nature 

121 

(also RV)6, 6n 
30 

30 

technique of 72 


(a type)nature of, 
124 

35 

cif«<{ra 3, on 9n 

(in the sense of a play) 
35, 

?i5<f (a ^ type) nature of 122 

sgStftsrew 43 

j»'4qi«r 30 

ssn^m 48 

^3 48, on M 73 

(a Gujarati monthly) 5n 
29 
30 

ilafIKRi 134 

*il# (a ic!» type) nature of 124, 
140-1 
48 
59 

(a dramaturgist) 92 
29 
48 

(a play) 95, 96 
39, def, of 58, nature of 
48-9, 81 

(a ^ type) nature of 
109-110 
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(a type) nature of 
108, 109-110 
151 

(also nature of 93 
(also ^TZ?) nature of 93 
«luuT*n 27 
143 
41 

?T<iit3TRm 143 
134 

technique of 64 
(a type) nature of 
125,131-2 

5*ffRi?iT (a type) nature of 
125 

M1^3H 53 
48 

30 technique of 

' 71,149,157 

' 'll evolution of its sense 

6 - 12 . 

(a variety of 
; type) 106 

»rSjRP (a type) nature of 

118, 120 
^ ^W5-^5r 96 

, JiiZuse of in plays 29-30 

I "iiz? (the term) use of in 

generic sense 42-3 


;n25 (a type) 32, def. 
of 44, technique of 44,51,8' 
5nz^izji5?R 65 

nature of 91 
•nft 39, nature of 91 
»Jt5l 4-22, def. of 5n, 32 
41 

qwira? (a IPi type) nature 
of 112, 115-7 
sa. 5-12 

3?3T 4-12, sense of 32 
3iJf (the term,) 4-22, 32 
types, number of 99-101, 
remarks on the no. of 101-4 
non-mention of in NS 101, 
evolution of 131-144, musi- 
cal nature of 132, their 
intrerrelations and rela- 
tions with ^7*3 134 £f, all 
the types reduced to *inn 
and »uf5rfi 136 ff. 

29, 57 

q?isi5ia7i«i 43, technique of 70, 
149, date of 156n, 167,168 
134 

qifwlft 5n, 6, 8 

technique -of '72, 
149, 167, 163n 
TiWraq 30 

130, 31 
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30 

'Tftsrtciacn (a fc?i type) nature 
"of 123 

52 

f a type of >nz^ aco. to 
48 ft 

5W use of the terms in 
generic sense 43, its nature 
51-65, 83 

uature of 92 
sRR”ft nature of 92 
s%n 29 
5%r 29,43 

95 

SRqpw (a type) its nature 
117,132-3 
srerau^ 30 

!RiRr a type of acc to 
48S 

39, its divisions and 
nature 62-3,79 
^^ 01 ? (a ??5i type) its nature 
119,120 

(a term meaning drama) 
35 

^"T (a ^ type) 127 
(a ^ type) 121 
fi'TORPm 48 

29,35n, on number 
of 41, 42, 64, its tech- 
nique 67,84 


us«i?5r 31 
21,91 
143 
30 

um (?q?) 39. its nature 69,78, 
distinguished from a|U^ 
81-2, its plot-structure ana- 
lysed 152-ff, humour in 
163n, earliest ’.use of the 
word 167n 

«i»r (a type) its nature 
105-7, 109-110, 136ff 

140 its nature 107, 
109-110, 140-1 
ure 3 

unHt (a type of acc. to 

§^) 48ff 
iirsr 73 

uf3if5?n (a ^ type) 127 
(a ^ type) 125 
«Tul^3Rr 30, technique of 67 
U«IU 29 

sfrfgw (a type) 127 
UIISIRSB 60,95 
54 

maR^ifufiiTr 9, on 10, 29 

72, 149, 154 
30 

(a famous %) 53 
<4X0^tl'5(i 146n 

96 
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30 

143 

72, 154 
6n, lo9a 
(a ??!T type) 127 
(a drama) 48 
(a dance-form) its rela- 
tion with 14, 3, its 
' der. 143 

li^Rra its nature HO, 115-7, 
104- L, its relation witn 
141 ff, its relation with 
WFi 142-4 

its use in play 29-30 
^ 27 

' ¥ 1 ? different from 24, 
der. of the terms 27, its 
use in plays 30-31, 32, its 
' types 39-75, number of 39- 
I 41, remarks on the no. of 
41-44, evolution of 77, 88, 
different ws in 87 n 
technique of 66 

afeu (a type of ^12^ ace, to 
48ff 

, its relation to tRra 1434- 
5?ERr5r 30 
' 3n etc. 

^ liT (a type of wb) 41 
41 


29 

30 

(a type) 127 
^*ft 39, def. of 72, its nature' 
50, 80 
30 

(same as sqjftu) 60 
17, 22 

(a type) 123 
43, 163 

OTRfaa? 72, 153 
72, lo2 
^uRgt?^ 73, 154 
3[rpi on hero in 73, 91 
(a ^ type) 124 
(a ^ type) 124, 136 

nature of 93 
(a type of aco. to, 
gsifg) 41 ff 

uq^r^R 59, def. of 55, 58, 
remarks on 67, ol 
tunn (a term moaning drama) 
35 

30 

gSi'T 41 

(a ^ type) 123, 131-2 
§sp3 (the dramatist) 41 

§559 (the dramaturgist) on 
the divisions of si'3? 48-50 
134 
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' ^ (a term meaning drama) 
15 

29, 48 

(the dramaturgist) 21 


17 (the playwright) 30 
fihr its nature 121, 140-1 

51^^17 technique of 67 
IffTJS 23, 159n 


INDEX II 

English (Eames and Subjects) 


.\bh on divisions of ^ 16, 
on ^ etc. 19-20, 24, 31, 
on Ws in different 87n, 

on 91, on types 

iOO, 104, on (^7 type) 
105, on 107, on 

108, on si?4i75B 112, ou 

125, on and 127, 

I65n 

ABORT 8a, 29a 
AP on the species of 
40, 43, on 157 types 99 
Atomic theory loon 
Bechardas (Pandit) 6n 
3P on 157 etc. 12-17, on 
24, on the species of 
"TS 40, 41,44, on 7ra« 48fl, 
'u 5i7iw 54, on g77?n 66,59, 
on S7I7t7 61, 0n75iifl7ilf 62, 
on *n7 70, on 73, on 
^ifzsBi 92, on 5fl3^ 93, on 


93, on the no. of 157 types 
100, on Tm (a 157 type) 106, 
on 107, on 108, 
on titra 111, on 7127517? 112- 
5, on 75717? 117, on 7^7? 
118-9f on 119, on 

121, on 121, 

on ?i°7 122, on 7TR«iW<»rfT 
on 123, on 517.7 123, 
on 124, on ??77?5l 124, 
on «0nf75Ui[ 125, on 
125, on 7f^ or 5Tf®rf57T 127, 
De S. K. (Dr.) 27, 95 
Derivative types (of drama), 
their nature 91-94, remarks 
on 94-5 

Dhruva K. H. (Prof,) 41, 
48n, 77n, 

DR 9, 12, 36, on the spe- 
cies of l|i75i 40, on 7133! 46-7, 
on 7?5:7 52, on 66, 
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on 58, on 69, on 
60, on 6 1 , 

3^ 63, on 69, on M 

72-3, on 92, on 

types 99, 104. 

History of Indian Literature 
on 

IHQ 27n, J66n, 158n 
Indian Philosophy lo6n 
Irregular types (of drama) 
95-6 

Kavi R. (Mr.) 65 
Keith A. B. (Dr.) 27.43.57, 
95, 99, I35n, 155n, 169n 
Konow Sten 27 

KS 23, on the species of 
W 40, 42, on fii3^ 47, on 
56, on iirg’T 59, on 
61, on siUH 63, on 
69, on 73, on 
types 100, 104, on 
126 

Majmudar M. E. (Mr.) 144 
Milindapanha 27 

on and 5)133 

'■ 11-17 41 

MTR on 3133! 48 
ND 5n, on the species of 
40, 42, on the def. of 
3l33i 44, on 3133! 48, on 


52, on 56, on I^Pijr 

60, on 3:c55fg3ilf 62, on 
SI?13 63, on W3 69, oi 
sftsft 73, on 3if3^r 92, ol 
sra^fffRRi 92, on ?ii3i 94, on 
the no of ^ types 100, 
104, on »n®r type) 106, 
on »TifSi3ir 107 j on iRra 112. 
on 5RSII3'5 118 on 3^33! 1 18- 
9, on Jli3oi35 120, on iPfi^l? 
127, on ^IS3 122, on 31^7 
112, 150n 

Nrtya-types soe ?c3 types 

NS 3, lOn, on 18, use 
of ^3 ill 28, 3l, 35n, on the 
species of ^3® 39, on 3133! 
44-6, onn3:w 51-2, on U33^i 
t5, on f%3 58, on |5UJ3 59, 
on 331373 60, on 3f5fS3iif 61, 
on 62, on 313 69, on 
73, on 3 lf^t 91, on W 
types 99 

NSD 5n, 8, 10, on 3315^1? 
and 128, 144 
PE on etc. 12-17, ot’ 
the. species of 41 
Radhakrishnan S (Dr.) 155n 
PR on the species of 3!33; 
40, 44 on 33i^'3 54, on 33333 
57, on s?U3 63 
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S.in D. 27n, 95, 99, 136n, 
159n, 

Sanskrit Drama, its 
origin 1475, characteristics 
of the first drama 164, 
periods of growth of 165 

Sastri R. (Mr.( 101 

SD on the species of 
41, on TC? 50, on 56, 
on 60, on 63, on 
93, on 93, on 
24, on the no. of ^ 
typos 1 1, on wfi^5F.T IO 7 , on 
112, on ffz^rira^ 115, on 


mm 118, on 120, on , 
l^?r-5 121, on 122, on ' 
5^7 123, on 124, on,. 
’7>sl 124, on i^T 126, 00*^1 
faaifgw 127, 135n 

SDR 7n, 8, 12 

SP on aw 54, on types ^ 
100, on asjnra 120, on 
122, on 124, on j 

125, on 5 ^f^r 126, on afew,, 
or afSrffi?! 127 
SB on 0tc.jl2-17 

Thalcoro B. K (Prof) lOn 
Weber 5 
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